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Foreword 


FoR A NUMBER OF YEARS there has been a growing 
recognition of the importance of the school board’s ro|e in 
improving educational programs and services. Evidences 
of this recognition may be found in the increased citizen 
interest in school boards, the amount of school administration 
literature devoted to them, the rapidly growing body of 
school board research, and the expanded program of services 
of State school board associations and of the National School 
Boards Association. 

This bulletin is a report of a study of school board organi- 
zation and practices. It is the third Office of Education 
bulletin dealing with local boards of education published 
within the past several years. Provision* Governing Member- 
ship on Local Boards of Education was published in 1957, 

- followed by Characteristics of IjocoI School Board Policy 
Manuals in 1959. 

There were seyeral stages in the development of the present 
study. In August 1958, the Executive Director of the 
National School Boards Association asked the Local School 
Systems Section of the United States Office of Education to 
make a study of school board compensation practices. 
Although this request furnished .evidence of a clear-cut need 
for a study on compensation, there were other evidences 
indicating that a more comprehensive study was needed. 
Accordingly, plans were made for conducting a survey to 
obtaiu a broad range of information about school boards 
arid their practices. Board compensation was included in 
the survey, and it is discussed in chapter 7 of this bulletin. 
The National School Boards Association supported the 
conduct of the survey by publicizing information about it in 
their periodical and also in their annual meetings. 

The Oftice of Education expresses appreciation to the 
Association for its interest and cooperation, to the super- 
intendents who participated In the preparation of the survey 
questionnaire, and to the respondents for providing data 
for the study. 

Fred F. Beach, E. Glenn Featherston, 

Director, Administration of Assistant Commissioner, 
State and Local School Division of State and 

Systems. Local School Systems. 
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Background of the Study 



ITHIN THE PAST FEW YEARS increased attention has 


been given to the work of local boards of education and interest in 
improving their effectiveness is widespread. Their powers and posi- 


improvement programs. A soundly organized and efficiently operated 
board of education is essential to the provision of good schools. Be- 
cause local school boards are of such vital importance, this study was 


practices. 

The School Boards Studied 

The collection of information about all local school boards in the 
United States would be beneficial; however, their sheer number, about 
forty thousand, places a limitation on what can reasonably be under- 


best be met by surveying all local boards r in school systems with a 
pupil enrollment of 1,200 or more. By concentrating on these, it was 


viding schools for a majority of this country’s youth. The percentage 
of school systems with 1,200 or more pupils in 1956 was about 9 percent 


the public school pupils were enrolled in these systems. 1 For best 
results, in terms of accuracy of response and a high rate of return, it was 
considered essential for the boards to have an executive officer and to 
maintain an adequate system of records. Both of these conditions 
were likely to be found in districts with 1,200 or more pupils. 

Preliminary investigation revealed that approximately 4,800 school 
systems had 1,200 or more pupils in 1956. However, some of these 
were excluded from th^/ survey. This was the case for Pennsylvania 
* ' * » 

* Derived from data In Government* in ike United State*, 1W7 Canada of Oovammenta, (Vol. 1, No. 1) U.8. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of tbe Cenaua. Waahln : U.8. Government Printing Office, 1067, 
p. 23. 


tion in the structure of education make them key agencies in school 


made to provide up-to-date information about their organization and 


taken. It was concluded that the purposes of this investigation could 


possible to provide information about the boards responsible for pro- 


of the total number of local districts, yet approximately four-fifths of 
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joint school systems,' Indiana systems under the jurisdiction of a single 
township trustee, and junior college districts. Also, the State of 
Hawaii was not included because the education system is administered 
by the State Board of Education as one system. The most up-to- 
date mailing list available, as of June 1959, contained the addresses of 
4,465 systems eligible to be included in the study. 

The questionnaire . — A preliminary inquiry form was developed after 
examining existing research, reviewing requests for information, and 
determining gaps in school board research. This form underwent a 
series of refinements which involved United .States Oflice of Education 
staff conferences, consultations with officials of the National School 
Boards Association, and visits with local school . superintendents. 
Based on the experience and judgment of those involved, the final 
document included basic items of information needed to gain a greater 
insight into the present-day organization and operation of local boards 
of education. It covered such matters as the selection of board mem- 
bers, size of school boards, term of office, special and standing commit- 
tees, board meetings, and compensation of board members. In most 
instances the information asked for pertained to the 1959-60 school 
year; however, some of the information requested was for fiscal year 
1 958-59. The survey form (appendix B, page 89) was sent to superin- 
tendents of the selected school systems in November 1959. 

Response .— Of the 4,465 inquiry forms distributed, 4,072 Usable 
ones (91.2 percent) were returned. The response rate, as shown in 
figure 1 was approximately 93 percent fpr all regions, except the South 
Where the rate was 86 percent. The data as tabulated did not permit 
an evaluation of the response rate by district enrollment size group. 

General Characteristics of the Reporting School 
Systems 


The following discussion provides information about several char- 
acteristics of the school systems responding to the inquiry form. 
These characteristics are: size of school system, regional location, 
and type of school program provided. 

Size of the school systems .— The responding districts were grouped 
in five size categories, based on pupil enrollment at the beginning of 
school year 1959-60, The five categories used for this purpose were 
the standard ones used by U.S. Bureau of the Census. These cate- 
gories, with the number of systems in and percent of returns from 
each, are shown in the following distribution: 
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Number of Percent of 


eg item $ total eyeteme 

Dietrict enrollment tire group reporting reporting 

Total 4,072 100.0 


1 (1,200-2,999) 2,103 51.6 

11 (3,000-5,999) 1,118 27.5 

III (6,000-11,999) 528 13.0 

IV (12,000-24,999) 212 5.2 

V (25, 000 or more) _ Ill 2.7 


Regional location of the school systems . — The reporting school 
systems were not heavily concentrated in any one region. Roughly, 
one-fourth of the 4,072 systems were in each region : 


Number of Percent of 
egeteme total egeteme 

Region reporting reporting 

Total . 4,072 100.0 


Northeast \887 21. 8 

North Central ; . ly 161 28.5 

South.. ^^-4,098 27.0 

West 926 22. 7 

Type of school program . — The lowest apd highest school grades 


provided were indicated by 3,911 of the 4,072 school systems. These 
systems listed 24 different combinations, such as 1-12, K-8, and 9-12. 
Because of these variations, it was necessary to summarize the span 
of grades provided under four types of school programs; these being : 
(1) elementary and secondary, (2) elementary, (3) secondary, and (4) 
elementary and incomplete secondary. This last category includes 
systems reporting such grades as 1-9 and K-10. The percent of 
systems providing each type of program is shown in table 1. 

In several instances, a legally separate elementary school district 
and a secondary school district having the same board of education 
and superintendent reported as one school system. While it was 
impossible to identify all districts reporting in this manner, it was 
believed that their number was quite small. These districts have been 
iucluded in the figures pertaining to elementary and secondary 
school programs in table 1 . 

As would be expected for school systems with pupil enrollments 
of 1,200 or more, most of them (87.6 percent) were unified systems. 
That is, they provided an elementary and secondary school program, 
usually beginning with kindergarten or grade 1 and ending with 
grade 12. The other three types of programs were much in the 
minority: elementary, 8.4 percent; secondary, 2.8 percent; and 
elementary and incomplete secondary, 1.2 percent. 

The larger the school system, the more likely it was to provide 
an elementary and secondary school program. Of the systems 
in the smallest size category (Group I), 85.1 percent reported a 
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unified program, as compared with all of those in the largest (Group V). 
Sharp contrasts existed among the regions. In the West, 69.3 
percent of the systems indicated an elementary and secondary pro- 
gram, as compared with 99.3 percent of those in the South. More 
than a fifth (22.3 percent) of the systems in the West had an elementary 
program only, as compared with 4.3 percent in the Northeast and 0.7 
percent in the South. 


Table 1.-— Percentage distribution of school systems, by type of school program 
provided, district enrollment, and region 


Type of program 

All 

dis- 

tricts 

District enrollment size group 

Region 

I 

1 ,200— 
2,999 

II 

3,000- 

5,999 

III 

6,000- 

11,999 

IV 

12,000- 

24,999 

V 

25,000 

or 

more 

North- 

east 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

Total (Number of DU- 
dicta) 

1 S, 911 

2,444 

1,481 

514 

• 

247 

149 

854 

1,112 

1,457 

885 


Total. 


Elementary and second- 
ary 1 


1-12 

K-12 

Others (l-Yl/ t-i3, Y-lY, 
K-ll, K-13, K-14, 

K-16). 


Elementary only. 


K-8 

Others (\-G t i^, K-5, 
K-6) 

Secondary only 


9-12 

Others (6-12, 7-12, 7-14, 
8-12, 9-14) 


Elementary and Incom- 
plete secondary (1-4, 
1-14, K-4, K-14) 


Percent of total number 


100.0 


87.1 


42.6 

42.3 


2.8 


8.4 


6. 5 
1.9 


2.8 


2.0 

.9 


L I 


100.0 


81.1 


38.6 

46.2 


1.3 


4.8 


7.4 

2.4 


S.4 


2.2 

.8 


8.4 


too. 0 


88.4 


47.5 

38.7 


1.9 


4.4 


7.3 

1.7 


2.7 


2 . 1 

.6 


4.4 


100.0 


14.8 


48.8 

36.9 


1.1 


4. 1 

1.2 


S. 7 


2.0 

1.8 


4.2 


100.0 


44.7 


42.0 

43.5 


9.2 


4.S 


3.4 

1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


100.0 


144.4 


39.4 

43.1 


17.4 


100.0 


91.4 


16.5 

73.9 


.9 


4.1 


2.7 

1.6 


LI 


.4 

.7 


1.2 


100.0 


15.2 

67.7 


5.1 


7.9 


6.6 

1.3 


2.4 


2.0 

.6 


L4 


100.0 


44.1 


95. 1 
2.0 


1.3 


4.7 
. I 
.6 


100.0 


44.1 


39.5 

26.2 


3.5 


22.1 

17.7 

4.5 

TI 

5.8 

2.4 


4.1 


1 Excludes 161 school systems for which this information was not reported. 

1 This group Includes a few separately organized school districts and secondary school districts that had 
the same-superintendent and school board. 

Presentation of Findings 

In discussing the findings of the study, attention is primarily 
focused on four underlying questions. What variations in organiza- 
tion and practices existed among school boards in all reporting school 
systems? Among boards in different-sized districts? Among boards 
in different regions? Between elected and appointed boards? 

School system size and regional classifications used in analyzing the 
data have been cited in previous sections of this study report. These 
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classifications are standard throughout the study, thus they are not 
repeated here. The regions are shown in figure!, page 4, and the size 
classifications are listed on page 3. 

The primary statistic reported was the percentage of boards organ- 
ized m a particular way or engaged in a particular practice. The 
percentages in aU cases were based upon the number of responses for 
each question. All percents have been rounded to the nearest tenth 

t^TnlT’ tu d ; 9tr ' bUt, ° n9 reported in the tft bles will not always add 
to 10(M). While there were 4,072 boards represented, not every item 

on each inquiry foijn was answered, thus the total number of responses 
varies from table to table. An analysis of item nonresponse appears 
in appendix A, page 87. 
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CHAPTER 2 

t 

Selection of Members 
and . 

Size of School boards 

Qne OF THE most distinguishing features of public school 
government in the United States is the degree of its decentralization. 
Although education is a State function, in all of the States except 
Hawaii, operation and control of the public schools, within broad limits 
set by the State legislature, have been delegated to local people. 
For exercise of that delegated responsibility, school districts have been 
created, and local boards of education established and' empowered to 
maintain and operate schools. 

Thus, in a legal sense local school boards are State agencies. But 
from a practical standpoint they operate as local agencies. Chosen 
from among the school district citizenry, the board of education repre- 
sents the community in public school matters and is responsible for 
the district’s educational program. Because of this, both the selection 
of school board members and the size of the board are of major 
significance. 

SELECTION OF BOARD MEMBERS 


The selection of board members is a matter that is prescribed by 
State law. Two basic selection methods are used: election by popular 
vote and appointment by a governmental body or by a public official. 

Both the elective method and the appointive method have a number 
of important variable characteristics. With respect to the appointive 
method, the responsibility for making appointments is lodged with a 
variety of agencies.and officials, including city councils, county boards 
of commissioners, mayors, governors, and judges. Usually the ap- 
pointing agency or official is elected by popular vote. Often appoint- 
ments are made from the district at large, but sometimes board mem- 
bers are appointed from subareas of the district, such as city wards 
or magisterial districts. Important variations in the elective method 
include the use of partisan or nonpartisan ballots, whether the election 
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IS held m conjunction 'with a general election or held separately 
whether the selection of members is from the district at large or from’ 
subareas of the district, and whether all voters of the district are 
entitled to participate in the election of all board members or whether 
the voters of each subdivision of the district vote only for a resident 
of their subdivision. 

Ml of these variations are matters of State law and have been 
dealt with i* a 1957 Office of Education report.’ However, method 
of selection is of such significance, not only in and of itself, but also 
in relation to many other school board practices that it was singled 
out for inclusion in this study. 


Prevalence of Elective and Appointive Methods 


Information regarding the method of selecting the board of educa- 
tion in 4,04.5 school systems (all except 27 of the entire number in- 
cluded m the study) is shown in table 2. Of these school systems 
0,4/3 or 85.9 percent, had elected boards, and 572, or 14.1 percent’ 
had appointed hoards. ’ 

• P^°P ort,on of elected boards varied inversely with school system 
size Of the school boards in Group I, (the smallest school districts) 
90.1 percent were elected, as compared with 73.4 percent of those in 
Uroup V (the largest school systems). 

Regionally, a sharp contrast existed between the South and the 
other three regions. In the. Northeast, North Central, and.West, over 
90 percent of the boards were elected, as compared with 61.7 percent 

in the South. Of the total number of 572 appointed boards, 412 were 
in the South. 

In that connection it should be mentioned that in several Southern 
States (notably Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and I ennes^ee) the appointive method is used by all school systems 
except those where special legislation provides otherwise. All of Vir- 
gmia’s local school boards are appointed. On the other hand, all those 

in Florida, Louisiana, and West Virginia are elected to office by 
popular vote. J 

While the use of only one selection method by a given school system 
was almost universal, there were 19 systems which reported that both 
methods were used; that is, some members were elected and sopie 
were appointed. These boards were scattered among six States (Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 


Hall, Morrill M. Promtion* Governing Mtmberakip on Locol Hoards of Education Washington IT ft 
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Vermont). However, more than half of the systems reporting use of 
both methods were in Mississippi. 


Nomination of Candidates for Election 


4 

I The nomination of school 'board candidates is a significant aspect of 

1 the elective method. It is through the nominating process that a 
slate of candidates is set before the voters of a school district. The 
identification of good candidates and, in turn, the selection of good 
‘"school board members depend to a large degree upon effective nomi- 
nating procedures. 

Usually each school system responding to this item reported one 
nominating procedure. However, some did report two or more. A 
number of these systems may have indioated both the nominating pro- 
cedures specified by State law and extra-legal procedures followed in 
i implementing the law. For example, individual announcement may 
have been the only procedure required by law, but to insure that good 
candidates were included on the slate, local citizens may have circu- 
lated a petition in hopes that this would induce the person to announce 
his candidacy. Because of the complex nature of State education 
codes, frequently involving both general and special legislation for 
different types and classes of school districts, it was impossible to 
readily ascertain which of the responses were based on State law and 
i which ones were extra-legal procedures. Thus, no attempt is made in 
the following discussion to distinguish between these nominating pro- 
cedures that are specified by law and those that may be extra-legal 
and are used in implementing the law. However, in table 3, all 
districts reporting more than one method have been placed in one 
group. 

Petition of qualified voters . — As shown in table 3, the most frequently 
reported nominating method (44.1 percent) was by petition of quali- 
fied voters. As a general rule, the larger the school system, the less 
likely it was to use the petition method: the proportions ranged from 
49.6 percent in Group I, the smallest districts, to 31.6 percent in Group 
V, the largest. 

Regionally, sharp contrasts were evident. In the North Central, 
63.4 percent of the school systems used the petition method as com- 
pared with 33.7 percent in the South and 26.8 percent in the West. 

Individual announcement . — More than one-fifth (22.7 percent) of 
the school systems relied on individual announcement as the means 
for nominating candidates. The corresponding percents were similar 
for all size groups, varying not more than 6 percentage points from the 
national situation. Marked contrasts were present among the regions. 

033828 O — 62 2 
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TabU 0/ ISSiX!*/#* Kh °°' •-*. * diitrict 


Enrollment site and region 

T' 

>U1 

Elected boards 

Appointed boards 

NuiSnbcr 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

TtoUl Mhool intern* reporting . 
District inrollmrnt sat grout 

i 0.300-2 

.11 (3,000-3, W9) 

III (0,000-11 ,0W) 

IV (12,000-34,999). 

V (25,000 or morn) . . 

Region 

Northeast 

North Central. 

South 

West 

1 O — V . 

‘4 ,944 

1M.9 

4,471 

Met 

179 

;l\ at 

X 091 
1, 111 
522 
212 
109 

ooooo 

88888 

1,885 

925 

414 

169 

80 

90.1 

83.3 

79.3 
79.7 

73.4 

206 

186 

108 

.43 

29 

9.9 
117 
317 
30. 3 
316 

685 

1,158 

1,076 

936 

ooeo 

8888 

829 

1,060 

664 

911 

917 

98.4 

56 

89 

412 

15 

13 

7.7 

38.3 

1.6 


^ Wh,Ch lhto ‘ ntorm * lto “ wu Dot reported end 19 boud. -Uh both ejected 




Enrollment slie and refion 


Total school sys- 
tems reporting. 

District Enrollment 
Sisk Okoup 

I (1.300-2,999) 

II (3,000-5,999) 

III (6,000-11,999) 

IV (12,000-34,999) ... 
V (26, 000 or more)... 

Region 

Northeast 

North Centra) 

South 

West 


Nominating methods 


Ti 

Num- 

ber 

t>® 

Percent 

Petition 

°fgt^ll- 

voten 

Indi- 

vidual 

an- 

nounce- 

ment 

Pri- 

mary 

election 

Caucus 

Conven- 
tion and 
annual 
school 
or town 
meeting 

Combi-' 
nation of 
methods 

>3.4*9 

199.9 

44.1 

*3.7 

3.7 

3.1 

M 

1 w 

M.1 

1,863 

913 

411 

167 

79 

ooooo 

88888 

49.6 

417 
32. 1 
315 

31.6 

312 

34.8 

28.7 

34.0 

31.5 

5.8 

114 

14.3 

113 

12.7 

19 
1 A 
19 
14 
1 1 

1 1 
.4 
.7 
1.2 

19.4 
312 

21.4 
19.8 
211 

827 

1,059 

649 

898 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

413 

614 

317 

318 

4.7 

115 

39.0 

417 

14. 1 
1.9 

21.4 

14 

8.5 

15 

.6 

.8 

1.7 

12 

1.1 

.4 

34.7 

17.7 
14.3 
218 


‘ ElcJud **«*lect«d tcbool boerda (or which thU InfonnMlon wu not reported. 

In th* Wesu,™ States nearly half (46.7 percent) of the system, used 
individual announcements, as contrasted with 4.7 percent of those 
in Northeastern States. . 

Pnmary e&tfion.-^Selection of candidates by primary election was 
used by 8.7 percent of the school systems. It was used least frequently 
(5.8 percent) by Group I systems and most often (16.2 percent) by 
t . h °® e in ,. Grou P IV - This method of selecting candidates was largely 
confine to two regions: the South (21.4 percent) and Northeast 
(14.1 percent). 
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Caucus — Only 106 systems, or 3.1 percent, reported use of the 
caucus method exclusively. Among the five school system size 
groups, the percentages deviated from the national situation by not 
more than 2 percentage points. Contrasts weir much more pro- 
nounced among regions: 8.5 percent of the systems in the Northeast 
used the caucus method, as compared with less than 1 percent of 
those in the South and West. ' 

Because of the interest of the headquarter’s staff of the National 
School Boards Association in the caucus method, two additional 
questions concerning this method were examined. How many school 
systems held an official or unofficial caucus during the last school 
board election, either as the only nominating procedure or in conjunc- 
tion with other procedures? What groups participated in the selection 
of caucus members? 

As cited above, 3.1 percent, or 106, of the reporting districts 
indicated that only the caucus method was used in nominating board 
candidates. In addition, 216 systems reported that this method was 
used along with other nominating procedures. These two groups of 
districts are combined in the following distribution which shows 
that proportionally the caucus method was very evenly distributed 
among school systems in all size categories: 


Di&rict entuBmeni Number /Von/ 

All enrollment gn>upe 322 9 4 


I (1,200-2,999)... 

II (3, 000-5, 999) . . . 

III (6,000-11,999).. 

IV (12,000-24,999). 

V (26, 0Q0 or more) 

However , the extent to which caucuses were held in the four regions 
varied markedly, as indicated by the following distribution: 

Number Ptrctu t 

All regional groups 322 9. 4 

159 19. 2 

108 9 . 8 

16 2 5 

43 4.8 

> 

Because the caucus method makes it possible for a few persons to 
exercise a large measure of control over the slate of candidates to be 
presented to the voters, the question of who participates in the selec- 
tion of caucus members is of significance. In the 322 districts that 
reported use of the caucus method, political party leaders and members 


Northeast 

North Central 

South 

Weet 


177 9. 5 

85 9. 3 

36 a 8 

16 9 . 6 

8 10 . 1 
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wore involved in selecting caucus members' ‘more often than any other 
group: • 

iVumArr of 

Oiiiru# mtnbfti tthcitd bp r 

1 oliticHl party leaders and members 

I>ocal community organizations 

Hoard of education ' 

U)cal Kovernment officials ^ 

Other (l>TA officer*, interested citun.s, former board meml^r*, etc V v! 

Unknown *’*’ 

• > - --• 15 

( ont'ention and school or town me ft mo. In a few of the systems 
(1.4 percent) school board candidates \frre nominated at either con 
volitions or school and town meetings. This method was most 
common in size Groups I and IV; it Was not reported by Group V 
systems Nomination of candidates at such meetings was done most 
frequently (2.2 percent) in the North Central Region, and least fre- 
quently (0.4 percent) in the West. 

Combination of nominating methods- Approximately one-fifth 
U0.1 percent) of the systems reported the use of more than one 
nominating method. In each case, petition of qualified voters was 
generally used along with individual announcement, caucus or 
primary election. This practice was most common (29 1 percent) 

** Hmon e ,hc 8VSt<>, " s >» Gr<mp V, and ranged from 19.4 to 21.4 percent 
among the other size groups. Regional variations ranged from 24.7 
percent in the Northeast to 14.3 percent in the South. 


Length of Term of Office 


How long should a board member serve before coming up for re- 
election? Experts in the field of school administration are generally 
agreed that the term of office should be relatively long, 4, 5, or 6 years. 

erms of this length, say the experts, allow time for the board member 
to gam an understanding of his duties and responsibilities and to render 
effective service before re-selection time. 

As shown in table 4, nearly three-fifths (58.4 percent) of the school 
- 8 >' 8ten18 reporting term of office for board members indicated 4 5 
and 6 years. However, the most common term reported (bv 37 3 
percent) was 3 years. 


Generally the larger the school system, the longer was the term 
of office. An inspection of table 4 reveals that 45.1 percent of the 
systems in Group I reported 3-year terms, as compared with 7.5 per- 
cent of those m Group V. In contrast, the proportion with 6-year 
erms ranged from 36.4 percent in- Group V to 10.1 percent in Group 

L length of term varied markedly in different regions. In the North 

Central States, 94,7 percent of the boards had 3- or 4-year terms, as 
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Table 4.— Percentage distribution of boards, by length of term of office on 
school boards, district enrollment, and region 


— ; 

Enrollment alie and region 

Total 

t 


Percent of boards where Urm of office was- 


Num- 

ber 

Percent 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

* years 

8 years 

7 years 
or more 

Total tetiool • j»- 
tems reporting . 

• S,HI 

1MLI 

9.1 

HI 

17.1 

M.l 

1HI 

IH9 

• 1 

Pmtrkt Enroll mint gut 
Oroit 

I <I.:»0-29W) 

11 (3,000-5,999) 

III (0,000-11,999) 

IV (12.000- 24, 999 ) 

Z(m 

I.UK9 

515 

208 

100 0 
>00 0 
100 0 
100 0 
100.0 

0 1 

2.8 

3 0 

4 3 

2 4 

3 7 

45 1 
31 7 
2k. 7 
2fl 4 
7 5 

27 1 

32 0 

33 8 

1? a 

14 4 

13 7 
9.7 
10 fl 
10.3 

10 1 
17.5 

21. 6 
23 1 
38 4 

0 3 
13 
ID 

V (25.000 or more) 

107 


ot . U 

3S 8 

. 5 
3 7 

HlhlON 

Northeast.. 

North Ontrajk 

South 

West 

KH8 

i, 134 
1. CM3 
002 

100 0 
100 0 

0 2 

l 1 
ID 

43 1 
50 . 8 

10 2 
34*0 

21 8 

1. 1 

22 f 
2 3 

0 1 

100 0 
100 0 


(V. 7 
2 2 

8 3 
37. *4^ 

34 2 
^ 38 5 

19 4 
13.3 

2K 2 
8. 2 

3 2 


U' r rn» for < dtffft* m'tTn' * *° r whllh ,hu ,n,ornu,lon *•* not n-jiortc.J and M others having different 

contrasted with Southern States where nearly half (47.6 percent) 
had 5 or 6 -year terms. 

A comparison was made between the terms of office for elected and 
appointed hoards. It was found that longer terms were more common 
among appointed hoards, as indicated below: 

PfTcml 

Term of offic* 

Total 

1-3 years.. . J 

4-G years 

7 years or more _ 

In addition to the school hoards covered by the foregoing discus- 
sion, there were 51 other hoards which were reported as having dif- 
ferent terms for different members. For example, one five-member 
board was reported as having three members with a 3-year term and 
two members with a 2-year term. It was not indicated in these 
cases whether the boards were newly organized with some members 
having abbreviated terms in order to provide for overlapping terms 
or whether this was a continuing practice. 


KUrieS 

AppotnUS 

100.0 

100. 0 

43. 0 

27. 2 

56. 9 

66. 8 

0 . 1 

6. 0 


SIZE OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


Experts in the field of school administration generally advocate 
that boards of education should be relatively small, consisting of five, 
seven, or nine members. Experience has shown that boards of this 
size, more often than larger ones, create an atmosphere for efficient 
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work transit business expeditiously, provide opportunity for wider 
individual participation in discussions, and encourage consideration 

L b r eSS | b V he mt f e board - Generall y» the small three-member 
board is not advocated, primarily because it may provide opportunity 

for control of the school system to shift from one communUy faction 
,° a " other at each election. Authorities are of the opinion that 
boards of education should have an odd number of members, other- 

wue they may at times have to bring in a tie breaker or Operate 
by compromise. F 


Number of Members on School Boards 

of the school 8 y stem8 surveyed reported the number of members 
™ , tbe b ° ard ° k f - Ration. The number of members ranged from 3 

of members 91 ^ PerCeDt ° f th ® tota1 ' had an °^ d number 

t**™" table u’ sUghtly more than half < 51 - 8 percent) of the 
boards hadfive members, 23.9 percent had seven members, and 9 2 

pwcent had nine A few boards (3.5 percent) had fewer than 5 

members, and still fewpf (2.2 percent) had 10 or more members. 

Of 

Table 5.— Percentage distribution of boards, by site, district enrollment , and 


Enrollment size and region 


^ ajrstemi 

Wrttn* 


Enrollment Sue 


Dwtbict 
Orouf 

I (1,200-2,999) 

II (3. 000-5, 999) 

\\\ 919) 

IV (12,000-24, OOO),.... 
V (26, 000 or more) 

Region 

Northeast 

North Centra] 

South 

west 


Total 


Number 

Percent 

4,871 

188.8 

2,103 

100.0 

1,118 

100.0 

528 

100.0 

212 

100.0 

111 

100.0 


— 

887 

100.0 

1. 181 

100.0 

1,008 

100.0 

028 

100.0 


Board site (members) 


S.4 


3.3 
1.8 
.0 

1.4 


2.5 
2. 7 
3.2 
i.a 


tl 


1.1 

1.5 

.6 

.9 


2.3 

.2 

1.8 

.3 


81*8 


54.2 
51.7 

40.2 

42.0 

38.0 


22.0 

40.0 

82.8 

80.7 


8*7 


8.7 
8.5 
0.1 

11.8 

3.8 


7.0 

15.9 

7.8 

1.7 


7 

8 

9 

10 or 




more 

tM 

8.8 

M 

S.I 

23.3 

as 

8. 4 

ao 

24.2 

1.1 

9.1 

• XI 

2X0 

1.9 

11.4 

4.9 

27.4 

.9 

las 

3.8 

34.2 

.9 

ias 

14.4 

20.0 

1.1 

33.1 

XI 

27.8 

.3 

X2 

1.0 

13.3 

1.5 

4.8 

5.3 

28.7 


.4 

.2 


boardTh^ih T e * 19t6d between the number of members on 
Thl t j ^ f ° U ^ ® maUe8t 8,26 enrollment groups and the largest. 

ri^uvhn? r 8 l?r d \ With 8even or more member* in GrSmps I 
situation tt deV,ated Jf 8 tha n 7 percentage points from the national 

mlrnil a Rer ' e ? t) - 1 In Grou P V * 60 3 Percent had seven or more 
members. Among the largest systems, none had boards composed of 
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fewer than 5 members, but 14.4 percent had 10 or more member 
boards. 

School board size varied considerably by region. As shown in table 
5, five-member boards were most common in the West (69.7 percent) 
and South (62.8 percent) and least common in the Northeast (22 per- 
cent). Seven-member boards were least common (13.3 percent) in 
the South and most common (29 percent) in the Northeast. One out 

\ of ® veI 7 3 boards in the Northeast had 9 members as compared with 
"'Omy 1 in 10 for the entire country. 

The most frequently reported even-numbered board (8.7 percent) 
was composed of six members. They were most common (11.8 per- 
cent) in next to the largest school systems, Group IV, and least 
common (3.6 percent) in the largest, Group V. Regionally, six-mem- 
ber boards were reported most frequently (15.9 percent) in the North 
Central and least frequently (1.7 percent) in the West. 

An analysis was made to determine whether a relationship existed 
between board size and method of selecting the members. It was 
found that the size tended to be larger where members were elected, 
as indicated below: 

Bomritiu 

Total 

3-5 members 

fr-9 meiabers... 

10 or more members . 


Ex Officio Board Members 

The following analysis is -confined to ex officio board members who 
were engaged primarily in occupations outside the school system, such 
as mayors, city council members, county treasurers, and township 
trustees. Although a number of respondents indicated that various 
school personnel, such as superintendents, administrative assistants, 
business managers, and principals were ex officio board members’ 
these school system employees were not included in this analysis. It 
appeared that some school system employees were considered ex officio 
board members by local custom, primarily because they regularly jit- 
tended or participated in board meetings. While it is known that 
some school superintendents in a few States are legally designated as 
ex officio board members, it was impossible to determine with any 
degree of accuracy which of the survey forms were from districts where 
this was true. Such authorization is contained in special legislation, 
city charters, and general legislation that pertains only to certain kinds 
of school districts. 


Percent 


Elteted 

AppotnUi 

100.0 

100.0 

53.0 

67.7 

44.7 

30.6 

2.4 

1.7 
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Number of boards with ex officio members.- There were 109 school 
systems which reported one or more ex officio board members whose 
primary official positions were outside the school system. The dis- 
tribution of these systems is shown in table 6. Ex officio members 
were reported by systems m all size categories, but most frequently 
0S.3 Percent) by those in Group IV. From a regional standpoint 
ards w jth ex officio members were relatively more common in the 
Northeast (9.6 percent) and least common in the West (0.2 percent). 

Table 6.— Percentage distribution of boards, by number of ex officio members 
district enrollment, and region memoers, 


Enrollment slxe and region 


Total school systems reporting. 

District Enrollment Suit Group 


I (1.200-2; 909).... 

II (3, 000-6,999) 

HI (6, 000-1 1, 990) 

IV (12,000-24,990). _ 
V (26,000 or more). 


Region 

Northeast 

North Central. 

South 

West 


Total 

Number 

Percent 

>1,141 

l«.l 

1,838 

100 0 

265 

100.0 

453 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

103 

100.0 

814 

100.0 

1,013 

100.0 

822 

100.0 

823 

100.0 


Number of ei officio members 


None 


HI 


One 


Twqormore 


07.0 

26.2 

96.3 

n.o 

211 


90.4 

26.2 

26.8 

22.8 


U 


1.7 
3.4 
3.3 

4.7 
2.2 


8.7 

1.3 

.2 


U 


0.4 

.4 

.4 

1.6 

1.0 


0.9 

li 


• Excludes 623 school boards for which this Information was not reported. 

An analysis was made to determine the prevalence of ex officio 
members on elected and appointed boards. It was found that 2.2 
percent of appointed boards had ex officio members as compared with 
percent of elected boards. 

Another analysis was made to determine the relationship, if any 
between board size and prevalence of ex officio members. It wai 
found that ex officio members were relatively much more common on 
larger boards, as indicated below: 

3 _ R Board eiu (member,) JV.refcr Percent 

6-9 " 18 0.9 

10 or more... . 8,8 

' * 9 11.0 

Positions carrying ex officio membership.— The school systems were 

asked to indicate the primary positions of the ex officio board members: 

that is, the positions which earned school board ex officio membership 

The replies of the 109 systems with ex officio members were as follows: 

PoeHion - 

Mayor. Pment 

Members of locally elected governing body (e.g., city council)’”””' ” 39 4 

County or city treasurer or auditor 22 0 


CHAPTER 3 


Membership of Boards of Education 

SiNCE COUNTS' 1 classic study, the socioeconomic characteristics 
of school board members, including such items as education and 
occupation, have probably been investigated by researchers more 
often than any other aspect of local boards of education. A large 
number of these Studies have dealt with the membership of boards in 
a single State; otheis have covered several States; and a few have been 
national in scope. Several researchers have studied characteristics 
of members of a few boards over an extended period of time. 

The large body of research dealing with the membership of boards 
of education that has accumulated over the past 50 years furnishes a 
historical record of the characteristics, attitudes, and interests of the 
citizens who were chosen to guide and control public education at the 
local level. It is important that demographical data concerning 
board members be collected and analyzed periodically. Such studies 
assist in providing up-to-date information for answering the question, 
“Who serves on boards of education?” 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF SCHOOL BOARD 

MEMBERS 


One of the important characteristics of board members is the amount 
of formal education they possess. To obtain such information about 
board members in the survey, respondents were requested to indicate 
the number of members who were (1) college graduates, (2) high 
school graduates but not college graduates, and (3) not high school 
graduates. 

Two approaches were used in analyzing and describing the data 
collected on the amounts of formal education board members pos- 
sessed. Attention is given in the following section to the educational 
qualifications of board members en masse; that is, the analysis is in 
terms of the number of board members having specified amounts of 


1 Coudu, Qoooe 8. Tkt Ariel OmpctUUm of Bourtt of Education. Chicago: Unlvemty of Chicago 
1U7. UnlTwdtj of Chicago SupptoiMntary Educational Mooograpba, No. SI. 
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formal education. In the second approach, the amounts of formal 
education represented on boards of education are analyzed and 
described, and this is done m terms of the number of boards classified 
by the amount of formal education possessed by their members. 
In summary, these two approaches provide an insight into (1) educa- 
lonal preparation of school board members in the aggregate and (2) 
distribution of these members among boards of education. 

Formal Education of School Board Members 


The formal education possessed by citizens chosen for school board 
service was far above the average for ajl citizens. As reported by the 
Bureau of the Census for 1959, 7.9 percent of the total adult population 
beyond J25 years of age were college graduates, 35 percent had com- 
pleted high school, and 55.3 percent were not high school graduates. * 
e school systems reporting educational information for all membere 
of their board had a total of 24,041 members. Of that number, 48 3 
percent were college graduates, 44 percent had graduated from high 

h 7\ n ° t , C ° Uege ’ 11 and 77 Percent Were not ^ ^hool graduates 
(table 7). Thus, college graduates were six times as prevalent 

among board members as among the general adult population, and 
persons who were not high school graduates were seven times more 
prevalent among the general adult population. 


Tabu ’- 



amounts 


Enrollment size end region 


Total keerl members In 
systems reporting 


DtmicT Eneollmbnt gist Onour 

I u.aoo-2,900) 

II (3,000-5,999) 

III (6,000-11,0091... 

IV (12,000-24, 990) 

V (25,000 or more) 

Rkoion 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 


• Total membership of 3,919 school boards, 
was not reported. 


T< 

rial 

Formal education 

Number 

Percent 

Graduated 

from 

college 

Ormduated 
from high 
school but 
not from 
college 

Schooling 
ended 
before high 
school 
graduation 


188.1 

4811 

44.0 

7.7 

12,072 

19*4 

1,300 

780 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

43.1 

60.3 

63.0 

oai 

706 

1 

as 

at 

a7 

5.0 

ai 

8,136 

8,836 

8,313 

4,978 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

100.0 

68.0 
61.6 
3a 7 

«a 3 

II r- w ao 

H 

II 

as 

4.0 

iao 

4.0 


Bid udes membership of 163 boards tor which this 


««■ M-Mml UMI- Cutnnl Mm 
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tiasification of the 24,041 board members by school system size 
revealed a strong relationship between that factor and level of educa- 
tional preparation, as table 7 shows.' The proportion of members 
who were college graduates ranged from 43.1 percent in the smallest 
systems (Group I) to 72.6 percent in the largest (Group V). More- 
over, the percentages of members who were high school but not college 
graduates and of those who had not completed high school both varied 
inversely with school system size. 

Regional classification of the 24,041 members showed: that the 
highest proportion who were college graduates was in the Northeast 
J? (55 percent) and the lowest in the South (36.7 percent); that the 
highest proportion who had not completed high school was in the South 
(15.9 percent) and the lowest in North Central and West (4 percent). 

Educational background of elected and appointed board members . — 
Some people have asserted that the appointive method is superior to 
the elective method in securing well-qualified school board members. 
Insofar as educational background is an indication of qualification 
for board membership, the data of this report did not support such 
assertions. The amounts of formal education possessed by elected 
and appointed board members were closely similar, as indicated by 
the following percentages: 


Patent 

Amount of formal education Elect* Appoint* 

Total - - 100.0 100.0 


College graduates 4^2 4R 1 

wgh school graduates but not college graduates 44, 0 44. 2 

not complete high school 7 g 77 


Educational Backgrounds' Represented on School 
Boards 


As mentioned earlier, in addition to determining the educational 
background of board members en masse, an analysis was made of the 
distribution of these members among the school boards. This analy- 
sis, dealing with numbers of boards classified by educational prepa- 
ration represented on their membership, is reported below. 

Typically, each school board was composed of members who had 
varying amounts of formal education. Of the 3,919 boards of educa- 
tion for which information was available, a relatively small number 
(564) reported all their members in a single category, as indicated 


below: 

Bemde with «S membere — Numb* 

College graduates^ . 375 

High school graduates but not college graduates 185 

NoHdgh school graduates 4 
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It may be recalled from table 7 that nearly half (48.3 percent) of 
the board members were college graduates and more than two-fifths 
(44 percent) were high school graduates but not college graduates. 
Aa shown in table 8, these two groups were widely dispersed among 
school boards: 87.9 percent of the boards had one or more members 
who were college graduates, and 89.5 percent had at least one member 
who was a high school graduate. Nearly a fourth (23.8 percent) of 
the school boards had one or more members who had not completed 
high school. 


Table 8.— Percent of boards with one or more members in specified educational 
levels, by district enrollment and region 


Enrollment size and region 

Number of 
boards 

Boards with one or more 
members who— 

Graduated 

from 

college 

Graduated 
from high 
school but 
not from 
college 

Did not 
complete 
high school 

Total school systems reporting.. . . 

District Enrollment Sat Group 

I (1.200-2,999) 

II (3.000-4,999) 

III (#, 000-11,999) 

IV (12,000-24,999)....?! 

V (25, 000 or more) 

*1,119 

87.9 

80.8 

88.8 

2.024 

1,072' 

607 

204 

106 

84.6 
80.2 

91.7 
07.1 

100.0 

92.4 
88.1 
88.6 
79.9 

71.4 

25.2 

25.2 

19.9 

18.6 

9.5 

Region 

^ Northeast 

854 

1,118 

1,063 

884 

93.2 
00.1 
78.4 

01.3 

86.8 

88.6 

03.7 

80.3 

210 

15.6 

41.1 

13.1 

North Centra] 

South 

west 



1 Excludes 163 school boards for which this Information was not reported. 


Variations by school system size and region.— A direct relationship 
was found between school system size and the proportion of boards 
of education with one or more college graduates. The proportion of 
boards with at least one such member ranged from 84.6 percent in 
Group I (the smallest systems) to 100 percent in Group V (the largest). 
In general, the percentages of boards with one or more members who 
were high school graduates but not college graduates varied inversely 
with school system size. A similar trend was evident for boards with 
one or more members who were not high school graduates; however, 
the percentages for Groups I and II were identical (25.2 percent;. 

Wide variations existed amo^g the four regions. In each of three 
regions (Northeast, North Central, and West) more than 90 percent 
of the boards had at least one member who was a college graduate as 
compared with 78. 4 percent of those in tho South. But the most . 
striking contrast occurred with respect to the proportion of boards 
with one or more members who were not high school graduates. In 
the West, 13.1 percent of the boards had at least one member who 
.was not a Ijtigh school graduate; the corresponding percent foj^the 
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Sotith, where such boards were reported most frequently, was 41.1 
percent. 

Variations on elected and appointed boards. — An analysis was made 
of the levels of educational preparation represented on elected and 
appointed boards. The percentages were found to be closely similar, 


as indicated below: 

Percent 

Educational level of one or more membere Elected Appointed 

College graduate 87. 6 89. 0 

High school graduate but not college graduate 89.7 88.4 

Did jiot complete high school 23. 8 23. 9 


Educational backgrounds represented on boards in the South. — In 
table 8, the proportion of boards in the South with one or more college 
graduates was smaller than in any other region, and the proportion 
with at least one^member who did not complete high school was sig- 
nificantly larger. Because of this and the fact that a large number 
of the boards in the South were appointed (as shown earlier in table 
2), an analysis was made of the educational backgrounds represented 
on elected and appointed boards in the South. The analysis revealed 
that the proportion of boards with one or more college graduates 
was considerably higher among appointed boards and the proportion 
with at least one member who did not complete high school was 
significantly lower among those appointed, as indicated beloVv: 


Percent 

Educational background of one or more board membere Elected Appointed 

College graduate 71.6 88.6 

High school graduate but not college graduate 96. 7 90. 6 

Did not complete high school 60. 3 27. 7 


MEN AND WOMEN BOARD MEMBERS 

] 

Counts,* * after finding the percent of women boardmembere on 386 
city school boards had increased from 8.2 percent to 14.6 percent be- 
tween 1920 and 1926, concluded that if the trend continued at the 
same rate, women would eventually outnumber men on school boards. 
However, there is evidence that this trend has not continued. The 
NEA 4 found in 1946 that 10 percent of the city board members sur- 
veyed were women and that the percent of women for all classes of 
cities was slightly lower than 1926 figures. In the present study, 
' information as to whether members were men or wqmen was obtained 
for 24,467 board members serving on 4,038 school boards. Of this 
number, 9.7 percent were women. 

1 Count*. Op. Clt., p. 42-43. 

• National Education Association. Status and Practices of Boards of Education. Research Bulletin . 24: 
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Number of School Boards With Women Members 


In addition to determining the number of women board members 
in the aggregate, an analysis was made of the distribution of these 

women among the school boards. This distribution is shown in 
table 0. 

Attention is called to the fact that the number of women board 
members cited previously was based on the membership of 4,038 
school boards. Because of tabulating difficulties, table 9 had to be 
derived from data pertai nin g to the prevalence of women on 4,008 
elected and appointed boards. 

As shown in table 9, more than half (56.4 percent) of the school 
boards did not have women members; 30.8 percent had one; and 12.8 
percent, two or more. 

The percentage of boards having no women members varied in- 
versely with school system size, ranging from 62.3 percent for boards in 
the smallest systems (Group I) to 20.4 percent for those in the largest 
(Group V). The proportion of boards with one woman member 
ranged from 27.5 percent in Group I systems to 43.5 percent in Group . 
V, and the proportion with two or more ranged from 10.2 percent in 
Group I to 36.1 percent in Group V. 

Marked contrasts existed among the regions. The proportion of 
boards with one woman member (39.8 percent) in the Northeast was 
more than double that for the South (17.9 percent). The correspond- 
ing percentages for the North Central Region and West were closely 
sunilar to those for the total group. The proportion of boards with 
two or more women members ranged from 5.7 percent in the South to 
25.3 percent in the Northeast. 


Table 9. Percentage distribution of boards, fry number of women members, 

district enrollment, and region 


Enrollment site and region 

Total 

Number of women members 

Number 

Percent 

None 

One 

Two or 
more 

Total utiiil systems refer ting.. 

Distekt Enrollment Sue Obouf 

I n,n>-2,m) 

II a, y-6,my 

III (6.0UMI.9M) 

IV O3.000-M.9M) .. . 

V (211,000 or more) 

Rime . I 

Northeast 

North Central 

Sooth 

W«t. j 

1 4,008 

1810 

•u 

818 

as 

2,071 
. 1,000 
618 
212 
108 

I ooooo 

812 

611 

61.1 

41.6 

214 

27.6 

218 

218 

30.2 

416 

112 
111 
111 
ii a 
21 1 

880 
1, 147 
l f 08! 
020 

loao 

loao 

loao 

toao 

84 1 
616 
714 
68L8 

218 

218 

17.0 

217 

212 

11.0 

17 

110 


> BsdodM M aobool board*. 
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Women membership on elected and appointed boards. — An analysis 
was made to determine whether & relationship existed between the 
method of selecting* school board members and the prevalence of 
boards with women members. Not only did a relatively larger pro- 
portion of elected boards have women but they tended to have more 
of them, as indicated below: 


Ptrttni 


k Mtmbtn 

Total 

KUcUi 

B—rii 

100.0 

No women members 


as 1 

1 woman member 


04 . 1 
07 A 

2 or more women members 


* 1 . 4 

8.5 


Variations among different sized boards. — The proportion of boards 
having no women members, as shown in table 10, varied inversely 
with board size, ranging from 62.7 percent for 3- to 5-member boards 
to 41.6 percent of boards with 10 or more members. Also, as might 
be expected, larger boards which had women members tended to have 
more of them: among 3- to 5-member boards only 1 out of every 16 
had 2 or more women members, as compared with 1 out of every 5 of 
those having 6 to 9 members and 1 out of every 4 of those having 10 
or more members. v 


Table 10. Percentage bynumber of women members 


Board dn 

Total 

Number of women members 

Number 

Percent 

None 

Ono 

Two or 
more 

ABriaasraupa 

y-b members 

>4, MS- 

ml# 

Heft 

Mil 

11*8 

1238 

1,731 

80 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

017 

40.3 

41.0 

MlO 

sao 

37.0 

14 

303 

318 

0-9 members 

10 or more members 


• Kiel ode* M school board* lor which this Information was not reported. 


OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS 


Selection of school board members on the bads of their occupation 
is generally not advocated by authorities in the field of school admin- 
istration. Emphasis is placed on securing men and women for school 
board service who, through their experiences, have gained breadth 
of understanding and broad vision concerning educational issues and 
problems. Nevertheless, information about occupations furnishes 
valuable insights to the composition of school boards and is an impor- 
tant aspect of a description of school board membership. 
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The respondents were requested to report the occupations of board 
members under 10 broad/ categories. These categories for the most 
part were based on the occupational classifications used by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. In some instances two or more Census classi- 
fications were grouped into a single category. Also, because the Cen- 
sus classification system included only persons gainfully employed, 
it was necessary to add two categories: Housewives and retired 
persons. Definitions of the categories which were used may be found 
in appendix B, page 89. 

The analysis of occupations of board members follows the general 
pattern described earlier in this chapter. That is, the following sec- 
tion deals with the occupations of board members en masse and is 
concerned with numbers of members. In the second section, the 
distribution of these members among school boards is analyzed. 
This latter part deals with numbers of boards rather than numbers 
of members. 


School Board Members and Their Occupations 

Occupational information was obtained for 23,981 members, the 
total membership of 3,967 boards of education. As shown in table 
11, two occupational categories accounted for more than three-fifths 
of these members. Business owners, officials, and managers with 
34.5 percent and professional and technical services with 27.4 percent. 
Farmers ranked third, accounting for 12.4 percent of the total member- 
ship, and housewives, fourth, with 7.2 percent. 

Variations by school system size and region . — All school system size 
groups had a large proportion of board members who were business 
owners, officials, or managers, ranging from 33.1 percent in the smallest 
(Group I) to 38.8 percent in the largest (Group V). For this occupa- 
tional category, no school system size group deviated as much as 
5 percentage points from .the national situation. The proportions 
of members in the three smallest size groups (I, II, and III) who were 
in professional or technical occupations did not vary markedly, devi- 
ating not more than 2 percentage points from the national picture. 
However, 34.2 percent of the board members in Group IV systems 
and 36.4 percent of those in Group V were’ in the professional and 
technical category. The percents of members who were farmers, of 
those who were skilled craftsmen, and of those who were semiskilled 
and unskilled workers varied inversely with school system size, and 
this was generally true both for service workers and for sales and 
clerical personnel. The percent of housewives increased as school 
system size increased, and this was generally true for retired persons 
also. 
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' Total membrrahlp or 3,987 «ch«o! board*. Eiclude. nwmbenhlp of 105 board* tor which tbl* Information w U oot raportrd 
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Regional variations were especially marked in four occupational 
groups. In the Northeast, 28.6 percent of the members were business 
owners, officials, or managers, as compared with more than a third of 
the members in the other regions. The proportion of members in 
the South who were in professional and technical occupations was 
considerably smaller than in the other three regions, 16.3 percent as 
compared with 35.2 percent in the Northeast where this occupational 
group was reported most frequently. 

Housewives were approximately twice as common in the Northeast, 
North Central, and West as in the South." A high percentage of the 
members in the South (24.6 percent) were farmers, almost seven times 
as large as the percent for the Northeast and approximately four 
times the percent in the North Central. In connection with this it 
should be recognised that many of the Southern school systems sur- 
veyed were of the county unit type and contained large farming areas. 
In other regions, such as the North Central, many of the school sys- 
tems in farming areas did npt have an enrollment of 1,200 or more 
and thus were not included in the survey. 

Occupational variation* betwen elected and appointed board members . — 
An analysis was made to determine whether a relationship existed 
between method of selecting school board members and occupations 
of board membere. Extreme differences were not found. But, as 
shown in figure 2, the appointive method secured relatively more 
membere in the occupational categories of (1) business owners, offi- 
cials, and managers; and (2) farmers; but fewer membere in the occu- 
pational categories of (1) professional and technical services, and (2) 
skilled craftsmen, other skilled workers, and foremen. 


Occupations Represented on School Boards 


This part of the analysis deals with occupations represented on 
boards of education. It is concerned with numbers of boards clas- 
sified by occupations represented on their membership. 

Generally, boards of education were not composed entirely of 
membere from one occupational group. Of 3-, 967 school systems, 
only 117 reported all their membere in a single occupational category 
as indicated below: 


AU mtmtmt »f tU b—r4 

Business owners, officials and managers _ 

Professional and technical services... 

Farmers 1 

Sales and clerical 

Skilled craftsmen, other skilled workers, and foremen 


Numtbtt 
tf bmrit 

48 

37 

28 

1 

3 


organization and practices 


6u*ir>eu owr >er*, 
official*, and 
marxsgec* 


fVofettkanol and 
technical service* 


Sol#* and clerical 


Sit Iliad craftsmen, 
otHer skilled worker* 
and foreman 


Semi-Skilled 
operative* and 
unskilled worker* 

6 


Service worker* 


Housewives 


lUtired 


Other 



mu 


7.1% 



'///At. 


Elected memben (20,767) 
A f*P° member* ( 3, 070 ) 


1 - P * ra ”“** <“*««»'•£* of -wd bod .ppoU.ua board rntmtou, 

by occupation "• 

It may be recalled from table 11 that two occupational groups 
(business owners, offici&ls, and managers, and professional and tech- 
meal services) accounted for 01.9 percent of the board meipbers. As 

""} “ Ij b e 12 > 11,686 two groups were widely dispersed among 
sdmol boards: 85.1 percent of the boards had one or more member* 
w o were business owners, officials, or managers, and 74.2 percent 
had at least one member who was in a professional or technical occu- 
pation. In contrast, farmers, housewives, and sales and clerical 
personnel, accounting for 12.4, 7.2, and 6.9 percent of the board mem- 
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bers, respectively (table 11), were eaph found to be represented on 
approximately one-third of the school boards. The proportion of 
boards with one or more members ih the occupational category of 
skilled craftsmen, other skilled workers, and foremen was 26.3 per- 
cent; of semi-skilled operatives an^nskilled workers, 6.9 percent; of 
service workers, 4.8 percent; and of retired persons, 10.4 percent 
(table 12). 

District size and regional variations . — The occupations represented 
on boards of education varied considerably by school system size 
and by region. Generally, the larger the^ school system, the more 
likely one or more of the members of the board of education were in 
the following four occupational categories: (1) Business owners, of- 
ficials, and managers; (2) professional and technical services; (3) 
housewives; and (4) retired. However, 84 percent of the smallest 
systems (Group I) reported that their board had at least one member 
who was a business owner, official, or manager, as compared with 89.6 
percent of the largest (Group V). Boards with at least one member 
with a professional or technical occupation were reported by 71.3 
percent of the systems in Group I, as compared with 93.4 percent of 
those in Group V. For the other two occupational groups mentioned 
above, contrasts were more striking. Boards with one or more house- 
wives ranged from 28.4 percent in Group I systems to 67.9 percent 
in Group V. The percentage of boards in Group V with at least one 
member who was retired (19.8 percent) wag more than double that 
for Group I (8.7 percent). 

In contrast to the foregoing, boards Uth one or more members 
in most of the other occupational categories were found less frequently 
as the size of the school system increased. Boards with at least one 
farmer were reported by more than two-fifths (41.2 percent) of the 
smallest school districts (Group I),' as compared with 12.3 percent of the 
largest systems (Group V). In Group I, one or more members on 
29.5 percent of the boards were skilled craftsmen or workers or fore- 
men, while in Group V only 13.2 percent had one more board mem- 
ber classified as such. 

In all regions, the percentages of boards with at least one member 
who was a business owner, official, or manager were similar, each 
deviating less than 3 percentage points from the national situation. 
For most other occupational groups, the greatest differences were 
between the Northeast and South. In the Northeastern States, 87.4 
percent of the boards had one or.more members with a professional or 
technical occupation, as compared with 55.2 percent in thif South. 
About three out of five boards in the South had at least one member 
who was a farmer, as compared with one out of every seven in the 
Northeast. Another marked difference occurred with respect to 
housewives. In the" Northeast, # half (50.3 percent) of the boards had 
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one or more housewives, and in the South the corresponding percent 
was 17.8. The West had the smallest percentage of boards (4.7 
percent) with at least one member who was in a semi- skilled or un- 
skilled occupation, and also the smallest percent of boards (3.9 
percent) with at least one member in a service occupation. In con- 
trast, corresponding percentages were highest in the Northeast: 
8.6 and 7.2 percen ^respectively. School boards with at least one 
member who was re&red were approximately twice as common in the 
Northeast and South as in the North Central and West. 

Variations between elected and appointed boards.—' The percentages 
of elected boards and appointed boards with one or more members 
who were business owners, officials, or managers were similar: 84.6 
percent and 87.4 percent, respectively. As shown in figure 3, the 
proportion of appointed boards with fanner representation was 
idly higher than for elected boards. In contrast, the percentages 
of elected boards with one or more members in each of four occupa- 
tional groups (professional and technical services, sales and clerical 
skilled craftsmen and other skilled workers, and housewives) were 
relatively higher. 

Occupations represented on elected andafrpointed boards in the South.— 
As will be recalled from table 12, the proportions of boards with one 
or more members in a professional or technical occupation and with a 
housewife Were significantly lower in the South, and the percentage of 
boards with at least one farmer was significantly higher than in any 
other region. Because of these diffeaences and the fact that a large 
numtM of all appointed boards in the survey (412 out of 672) were in 
the South, an analysis was made of occupational representation on 
L sted and appointed boards within that region. This analysis, 
presented below, shows: (1) that boards with at least one member in 
a professional or technical occupation were much more prevalent 
among the appointed boards and (2) that the proportion of boards 
with housewife representation was significantly higher for appointed 
boards. However, farmer representation was more prevalent among 
elected boards. 
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Thw comparisons make it evident that the deviations among 
Southern boards from the national pattern of occupational represen- 
tation (table 12) cannot be attributed to the greater prevalence of 
the appointive method in that region. 
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LENGTH OF SERVICE OF SCHOOL BOARD 

MEMBERS 


How long should a school board member serve? While this 
question obviously cannot be answered by stating a specific number 
of years that would apply to fill school board members, relatively 
long periods of service are generally considered desirable. Rapid 
turnover in board membership impairs the stability of a school system. 
It has been suggested that “a qualified board member should serve 
long enough to reach maximum understanding and competence in 
the job, but not so long that his usefulness is outgrown because his 
actions have become perfunctory or routine.” * 

The following section is concerned with length of service of board 
members en masse, that is, the analysis deals with numbers of board 
members according to their years of service. Later, the distribution 
of these members among boards of education will be exunin ed, this 
to be done in terms of numbers of boards classified by years of service 
represented on their membership. , 


School Board Members and Their Years of Service 

Information on years of service was obtained for 23,886 school 
board members (the membership of 3,950 boards), and is presented in 
table 13. 

In the winter of 1959-60 when the information was collected, 13.2 
percent of the board members had been in office for less than 1 year; 
40.2 percent had served 1 to 5 years; 30.1 percent, 5 to 10 years; 13.7 
percent, 10 to 20 years; and 2.9 percent, 20 years or more. 

The corresponding percentages were closely similar for all size groups 
of school systems. Regionally, the length of service in the Northeast, 
North Central, and West generally did not vary markedly from the 
national picture. The South had the highest percentage of board 
members (23.4 percent) who had served 10 years or more, and the West 
had the lowest, 11.9 percent. 

Service of elected and appointed board members. — It is sometimes 
asserted that one advantage of the appointive method is that the 
tenure of appointed members is generally longer than that of elected 
members, thus allowing for more consistent board action and for the 
schools to be in the hands of experienced board members. However, 
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Table 13. — Percentote distribution of board members, by length of service, 
district enrollment, and region 


Enrollment six* and^egion 

Total 

Length of service 

Number 

Percent 

Less than 
1 year 

1 year or 
more but 
less than 
6 years 

6 years or 
more but 
less than 
10 years 

10 years 
or more 
but less 
than 20 
years 

20 years 
or more 

Total board members 
In school systems re- 
porting 

District Eniollmnt 8bb 
Group 

i < 1,200-2,990) 

II (3,000-6,990; 

III 6,000-11,000) 

IV (12,000-24,999) 

V (26,000 or more) 

Rkoion • 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 

1 21,696 

166.6 

13.2 

46.9 

36.1 

19.7 

2.6 

11,997 

6,652 

3,234 

1,307 

796 

ooooo 

13.2 
13.6 
12 9 
12 2 

11.2 

40.2 
40.8 
39.4 

41.2 
303 

31.0 
28.8 
30M 

28.0 
31.4 

13.1 
13.9 
13.9 
16.8 
10 2 

26 

29 

4.0 

29 

4.9 

6,102 

6,699 

6,244 

4,941 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 

13.2 

12.7 

10.7 

14.3 

420 
41.6 
34.8 
42 8 

28.8 

29.8 

31.1 

31.0 

11.2 
13.8 
10 4 
10 4 

27 

21 

6.0 

1.5 


1 Total membership of 3, MO school boards. Excludes membership of 123 boards for which this information 
wu not reported. 
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in this survey, little variation was found between lengths of servipe, 
as indicated below: 


Total 


Length of service 



Percent 


EUeUd Appointed 
membert members 

100. o 100. o 


Leas than 5 yean 63. 5 62. 6 

6 yean to 10 yean 30.6 27.2 

10 yean or more I®. 0 20. 2 


Board size and length oj service . — A comparison was made of the 
tenure or length of service of members on different sized boards of 
education and the data are presented in figure 4. 

No marked deviations from the national picture were found in 
length of service of members on three- to five-member boards or on 
six- to nine-member boards. On boards with 10 or more members, 
43.9 percent had served for less than 5 years, as compared with 53.4 
percent of. the total board membership in. the reporting districts. 
And, 26.7 percent of those on boards with 10 or more members had 
served for 10 years or more, as compared with 16.6 percent of all 
board members. 

Tenure and term oj office . — It was possible to compare the length 
of service of 23,288 board members with term of office set by State 
law for selecting them. These comparisons are shown in figure 5. 
It will be noted that of the members with 1- and 2-year terms, more 
than half (56 percent) had served for less than 5 years, as compared 
with 43.6 percent of those with terms of 7 years or more. Over one- 
fourth (27.2 percent) of the board members with long terms were 
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veterans with service of 10 yeers or more; only 13.3 percent of the 
members with 1- and 2-year terms had such long service. Regardless 
c term of office, the proportion of members serving from 5 to 10 
yean remained fairly constant, roughly 30 percent. 

It is obvious that board members with long terms reach the 10-year 
mark with greater ease than those with short terms. A board member 
mth a 2-year term must be selected 6 times to complete 10 yean 
of service, but a member with a 6-year term need only be selected 
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Years of Service Represented on Boards of Education 

This part of the analysis deals with yean of service represented on 
school boards. It is concerned with numbers of boards classified by 
length of tenure represented on their membership. 

Typically, ^bo ards of education, apparently because of the 
widespread dmi>f overlapping terms of office, were not composed 
entirely of mstgbem with similar lengths of service. Of 3,950 school 
systems, only 137 reported all their board members in one category, 
as indicated below: 

V AS Sm i m mSt n ut mm S IfbSrL 

Leas than A jrean. 93 

6 yean to 10 years _• _ 39 

10 yean or more 5 

The yean of service represented on 3,950 boards of educatjpn are 
presented in table 14. This table shows that more than half (52.4 
percent) of the boards had one or more memben with less than 1 
year of service; 88.9 percent had at least one member who had served 
1 to 5 yean; 80.8 percent, 5 to 10 yean; 47.4 percent, 10 to 20 yean; 
and 13.8 percent, 20 yean or more. 


TeMa M *— Parcant of boards with ono or more membors having spociflod yoars 
of sorvico, by district enrollment and region 


BaroOmant siss and region 
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Number 

of 

boards 

Boards with one or mors members haring serred— 
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lytft 

1 year 
or mors 
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than 6 
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1 Mndii m school boards lor which this Information was not reported 


Among the five school system size groups, the percentages of boards 
in two lengths-of-eervice categories (less than 1 year and 1 to 5 yean) 
deviated from the national situ^foi by less than 4 percentage points. 
Group V systems deviated moe^Markedly from the national picture, 
f having higher percentages of boards with one or more memben who 
had served for 10 to 20 yean (57.9 percent) and with one or more 
members who had served for 20 yean or more (23.4 percent). Group 
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IV systems varied from the national situation with 56.8 percent of the 
boards having at least one member with 10 to 20 years of service. 

There were some marked regional variations. In the Northeastern 
States, more than three-fifths (64.1 percent) of the boards had one 
or more new members, as compared with about two-fifths (42.9 per- 
cent) of the Southern boards’ 5 More thaii half (56.1 percent) of the 
boards in the South had at least one member with 10 to 20 years 
service, as compared with 45.4 percent in the West. Boards .with 
one or more members who had been in office for 20 years or more were 
also most common in the South (22.3 percent) and least common (7.6 
percent) in the West. 

Variations among elected and appointed boards— A comparison was 
made between the length of service represented on elected and ap- 
pointed school boards. The most outstanding differences, as shown 
below, were: (1) the proportion of elected boards with one or more 
members who had served 5 to 10 years was larger and (2) the propor- 
tion with at least one member with service of 20 years or more was 
smaller: 


Unftk ofunk* of on* or more membere 

Less than 1 year ^ . 

1 to less than 5 years 

5 to less than 10 years 

10 to less than 20 years 

20 years or more 


Percent 

52. 9 49. 0 

89.4 85.7 

81. 8 73. 0 

47. 3 4R 1 

12. 5 20. 1 
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CHAPTER 4 

School Board Organization 

LoCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION must organize each year at 
the time and in the manner prescribed by State law. Because the 
board of education is considered to be a legal entity, with members 
having no individual authority, organization must be completed before 
the board can exercise control over the school system. Officers of the 
board, such as the ahairman, must be chosen and agreements reached 
on how the board is to conduct its business. 

Experts in school administration are generally of the opinion that 
school boards operate most effectively with a simple organization. 

, Though the organizational structure need not be elaborate, it merits 
careful attention. The plan of organization reflects the board’s con- 
cept of its function as a policy-making body, establishes a pattern of. 
operation, and sets the tone of the relationship between the board of 
education and superintendent. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICERS 

< Generally, at an organizational meeting boards of education select 
their officers. These position^, as provided by State law, often include 
a board chairman, vice chairman, clerk or secretary, and a treasurer. 
Normally, the positions of chairman and vice chairman are filled 
among the membership of the school board, but this may or may not 
be the case with respect to the board secretary and board treasurer. 
The statutes in some States prohibit board members from serving in 
either of these positions. Where this occurs, the law sometimes speci- 
fies that the board of education shall select qualified voters of the 
district to serve, or designates the persons, by title, that are to serve 
as board secretary and as board treasurer. Sometimes the superin- 
tendent of schools is designated by law as school board secretary. In 
some States, boards of education of certain types Of school districts 
must select the board secretary and treasurer from among its members, 
and in other districts the board is permitted" to do this or it may fill 
the position with nonboard members. 
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Authorities in the field of school administration generally are of 
the opinion that the positions of school board secretary and treasurer 
should be held by persons who are not school board members. Experts 
say that a board member who serves as secretary or clerk, especially 
if his duties include recording minutes of board meetings, cannot fully 
participate in board discussions. And, in large school systems more 
than part-time attention is required in discharging duties normally 
associated with these positions. Perhaps the most important reason 
for not advocating that board members serve in these positions stems 
from the possibility that involvement of board members in adminis- 
trative duties of the clerk or treasurer may cause the entire board to 
become active in the administration of the school system. Regard- 
less of who serves as board secretary and board treasurer, it is impor- 

o t that the superintendent of schools remains chief executive officer 
of the board. 

Information about school board officers was obtained by asking 
respondents to indicate whether members of the board of education 
served as: (1) clerk of the board, (2) secretary of the board, and (3) 
board treasurer. Their replies are discussed below and summarized 
in tables 15 and 16. 


Board Clerk or Secretary 


Approximately 200 respondents indicated that the board of edu- 
cation of their district had both a secretary and a clerk. After 
examining the laws governing board organization in several States 
from which such responses came, it was concluded that these 
respondents reported on the basis of both secretarial and clerical 
functions performed by one individual on the school board. The* 
districts were counted as having a board member who served as 
secretary or clerk and were included in table 14. 

More than two-fifths (42.3 percent) of the school systems respond- 
ing to this item reported that a board member served as secretary 
or clerk of the board. The percentage of boards with a board- 
member secretary varied inversely with school system sue. As 
sho^n in table 15, 48.7 percent of the boards in Group I (the smallest 
districts) had one, as compared with 21.6 percent in Group V (the 
largest districts). Sharp contrasts were evident among the regions 
Boards with members serving as secretary were most common (66.1 
percent) in the West and least common (19 peroent) in the South 

Variation* between elected and appointed board*.— An analysis was 
made to determine whether a relationship existed between pi v- 
alence of board-member secretaries and method of selecting board 
members. It was found that 44.5 percent of the elected boards 
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Table 15.— Percent of boards haring a member serving os board clerk or 
secretary, by district enrollment and region 
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■ Eutadca 74 school boards lor which this Information was not reported. 


had a member who served as secretary to the board, as contrasted 
with 28.1 percent of those appointed. 


Board Treasurer 

■ Only 18.9 percept of the school systems answering this item reported 
that a board member served as treasurer. As shown in table 16, 
the proportion of systems reporting a board-member treasurer 
varied inversely with school system size. In the smallest districts 
(Group I), 23.6 percent of the boards had one, as compared with 
6.4 percent of those in the largest (Group V). Regional variations 
were most pronounced. The percent of boards in the North 
Central Region (41.2 percent) with a board-member treasurer was 
nearly eight times as large as the percent in the South (5.4 percent) 
where this practice was least common. 


Table 16.— Percent of boards having a member serving as board treasurer, by 

district enrollment and region 
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, Farutfiort* * * on elected and appointed boards. No relationship was 
found between prevalence of board-member treasurers and method 
of selecting the board of education. It was found that 18.7 percent 
of the appointed boards had a member who served as treasurer as 
compared with 19 percent of those elected. 


SCHOOL BOARD COMMITTEES 


In addition to operating as a committee of the whole, some boards 
of education establish from among their memberehip standing and 
special committees to assist in the conduct of the school system 
Standing committees, as implied by their name, are permanent 
committees which are assigned by direction of the school board 
continuing responsibilities over specified aspects of school system 
operation, such as finance, personnel, and school buddings Special 
committees are temporary committees appointed by the board of 
education to investigate or study specific nonrecurring problems. 

ese operate for a definite period of time or until their special duties 
are discharged. r 

Many authorities in school administration recognize that boards 
of education may need to appoint an occasional special committee 
but few of them advocate the creation of standing committees. The 

pra . ctic ® °l organizm £ 8cho<)1 into standing committees was 

undoubtedly a sound practice prior to the general establishment of 
the office of superintendent of schools and was the best means for 
conducting board business during thk era of extremely large school 
boards. For Presently boards of education, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 1 pointful that the standing com- 

11111166 D1&Q) 

• makes effective functioning of the superintendent difficult 

• impairs board efficiency 

* ITiTT th u ad ° ption of committee reports without a full discussion 
by the entire board 

# wmm 8 itt^ mber8 ^ 66001116 Ch ‘ 6fly intere8ted in the work of their own 


Prevalence of Board Committees 


Widespread variations were' found in the prevalence of committees 

ong boa rds of education.’ As shown in table 17, nearly half (47.4 


• American Association of 8cbool Administrators .Sriimf i i , 

AModatlon, 1946. p. 40. **** Boards in Adkm. Waihinfton, D.C.: the 
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percent) of those responding to this particular item did not operate 
with either standing or special committees in fiscal 1958-59. Stand- 
ing committees only were used by 15.1 percent, and special committees 
only, by 22.5 percent. It was evident that the use of standing and 
special committees was not an “either/or” proposition; 15 percent of 
the boards had both types. 


Table 17.— Number and percent of school boards, by type of committee: 

fiscal year 19S8S9 


Type of committee 

Number of 
boards 

Percent of 
boards 

Total reboot igntimi reporting. . 

None 

•3,941 

100.0 

BUndinii committees only 

1.807 

LQ( 

47.4 

Specie! committees only 

MM 

15. 1 

Bolb funding and special committees . 

090 

503 

22. 5 
15.0 


1 Kiel tides ill school boards tor which this Information was not reported. 


Standing Committees 

Nearly a third (30.1 percent) of the school systems responding to 
this item indicated that their board had one or more standing commit- 
tees during fiscal 1958-59 (table 18). The percent includes boards 
that had both standing and special committees as well as those with 
standing committees only (table 17). 

The corresponding percentages, while increasing with school system 
size, were closely similar in Groups I, II, III, and IV, each percent 
deviating less than 4 percentage points from the national situation. 
In Group V, nearly half (46.8 percent) of the boards had one or more 
standing committees. 

Sharp contrasts existed among the regions. Boards with one or 
more committees were most common (57.5 percent) in the Northeast 
and least common in the West (15.9 percent) and South (18.1 
percent). 

1 nations on elected and appointed boards. — An analysis was made 
to determine whether a relationship existed between the prevalence 
of standing committees and method of selecting the school board. 
It was found that 31.7 percent of the elected boards had standing 
committees as compared with 21.3 percent of those appointed. 

Number per board. — Of the 1,188 districts reporting standing 
committees, 1,146 indicated the number used during fiscal 1958-59. 
As shown in figure 6, nearly three-fifths (58.2 percent) of these boards 
operated with fewer than 5 committees; 38.5 percent had 5 to 9; 
and 3.3 percent, 10 or more. 
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1 Explodes 131 school boards tor which this information was not reported. 
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Distribution by school system size revealed that the only marked 
deviations from- the national situation were in Groups III and IV. 
In Group 111^5.2 percent of the boards had 1 to 4 committees, and 

29.8 percent, 5 to 0. "IJe corresponding percents for Group I V 'were 

47.8 percent and 49.3 percent. 

An analysis was made of the variations among different sized boards* 
As shown in Able 19, the percentages for 6- to 9-member boards with 
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1 to 4, 5 to 9, and 10 or more standing committees more nearly ap- 
proximated the national situation than any other size group. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of both the 3- to 5-member and 10-or-more 
member boards had 1 to 4; however, 10 or more standing committees 
were relatively more common in this latter group and least common 
among 3- to 5-member boards. 


TabU 19.— Percentage distribution of school boards with one or more standing 
committees , by number of committees and board rise t 
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1 I mM m 43 of the 1,18ft school boards with standi committees. 


Standing committees, as shown on page 41, were proportionately 
more common among elected than among appointed boards. Analysis 
of 1,142 elected and appointed boards by number of committees 
revealed that the former tended to have a larger number of them, as 
indicated below: 

<t#*r tma 


Nemtm H OemmWm bttrit „ $ 2 ** 

Total 100, 0 10ft 0 

1-4 standing committees 57. 3 6ft 7 

5-9 standing committees 3ft 3 3ft 7 

10 or more standing committees 3.4 ft g 


Areas assigned to standing committees . — What areas of school 
, operation were assigned to standing committees? According to the 
data in table 20 , assignments varied greatly. The three areas most 
frequently mentioned were: buildings and grounds, finance, and 
personnel. Each of these were reported by more than one-half the 
districts. Areas mentioned fewer than 500 .times but more than 200 
.times were: transportation, curriculum, repairs and maintenance, 
athletics, insurance, purchasing, board rules and .regulations, cafeterias, 
and publio relations. Textbooks and health were reported fewer 
than 200 times and libraries were mentioned fewer than 100 times. 
These areas were by no means the only ones assigned to standing 
committees; 200 districts reported about 80 other areas, such as 
| (attendance, camp, legal, surplus property, and testing. 

— - The Tanking of the areas according to number of times reported in 
each of the five school system size groups revealed that most areas 
received about the same rank regardless of enrollment classification. 
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SicludM 8 o/ the 1,188 choc board, that had rtudlnc commit te es . 

Among the exceptions to this were the areas of transportation 
curriculum, purchasing, and public relations. 


Special Committees 


Of the schoo 1 systems responding to this item, 37.5 percent reported 

at their school board had special committees during fiscal 1058-59 
(table 21). This percent includes boards that had both standing and 

special committees as well as those with special committees only 
(table 17). J 

The corresponding percentages were closely similar in all school 
system size groups, except for Group IV (40.6 percent). Among the 
four regions, special committees were most common in the Northeast 

(44.6 percent) and least common in the South (34.2 percent) and West 
(34.5 percent). 

Variations on elected and appointed boards.— An analysis was made 
to determine the relationship between prevalence of special committees 
and method of selecting the board of education. It was found that 
32.2 percent of the appointed boards had one or more, as compared 
with 35.4 percent of those elected. 

Number oj special committees.— Of the 1,479 systems reporting 
special committees, 1,449 indicated the number they had in 1958-59 
As shown in figure 7, nearly half (47.1 percent) of the boards in these 
systems had one or two committees, 36.4 percent had three or four 
and 10.6 percent, five or more. ' 
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Table 21. Percen t o f school boards having one or more special committees, 
by district enrollment and region: fiscal year 1958-59 
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■ Exclude* 131 Mhool boards for which thli Information wax not reported. 

The corresponding percentages were closely similar for each of the 
three smallest size groups of school systems (Groups I, II, and III). 
In Groups IV and V the most striking deviations were: the higher 
relative frequency (29.3 percent) of boards with five or more in Group 
IV systems, and in the largest size group (Group V) the high propor- 
tion (64.1 percent) which had one or two. It may be that the large 
proportion (46.8 percent) of Group V systems with standing cortimit- 
tees (table 18) is one reason why boards in this size group had so few 
special committees. 
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As shown on page 44, the percentage difference between elected and 
appointed boards with one or more special committees was minor 
Distribution of 1,440 elected and appointejKSoards by number of 
special committees likewise revealed relatively minor percentage differ- 
ences, as indicated below: 


Total 
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CHAPTER 5 



School Board Meetings 

LeGALLY, school boards exercise control over school systems 
through regular and special meetings. While sitting in an official 
meeting, the board of education makes decisions that guide the opera- 
tion of the school system. Careful consideration of school business 
and maximum utilisation of board time requires that meetings of the 
board of education be conducted in an efficient and orderly manner. 

There are a number of significant meeting practices on which 
boards of education differ, including the dumber of meetings held 
each year, length of meetings, whether meetings are open to the pub- 
lic, and whether executive s se sion s are used. Some of these matters 
are prescribed by 8tate law. However, within the framework of 
State law, school boards may determine many of their moot ing prac- 
tices. In the following analysis no attempt is made to distinguish 
between meeting practices that are specified by State law and those 
establish'd locally by the school board. 


NUMBER OF REGULAR BOARD MEETINGS 


Respondents were asked to indicate the number of regular school 
board meetings held during fiscal 1958-59. Of the total number re- 
sponding to this item, 8.1 percent indicated, as shown in table 22, 
that the bo^rd of education held fewer than 12 regular meetings; 

69.4 percent reported 12 to 17 meetings; 8.1 percent, 18 to 23; and 

14.4 percent, 24 or more. 

To indicate more precisely the number of regular meetings held, the 
frequency counts for numbers included within class intervals of table 
23 were further analyzed. It was found that a large majority of the 
4,007 boards held 12 meetings, as indicated below: 


Numbtr rtfuUr h*U Ptrunt 

10 OP 11.. 5. o 

12 03. 1 

24 - 10.7 


Probably the large proportion of boards that held 12 meetings is in 
part due to State laws which often specify, as a minimum requirement, 
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*? »/ "tutor Jk*,J 


Enrollment site and region 
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non 1 ' 1 or ^ regular meetings per year. Several of those reporting 
10 or 11 meetings indicated that the board did not meet monthly 
during the summer. 

Variations by school system size and region. — Generally, the larger 
the school system the more frequently the board of education held 
regular meetings. As shown in table 22, the proportion of boards that 
met 12 to 17 times varied inversely with school system size, ranging 
from 75.2 percent in Group I to 35.5 percent in Group V. However, 
18 to 23 meetings were held by 6.2 percent of the boards in Group I, as 
compared with 16.4 percent of those in Group V. The range was 
much wider in the “24 or more” meeting interval, from 1 1.4 percent in 
Group I to 38.2 percent in Group V. The median board in Group V 
held 20 meetings; the median board in each of the other size groups 
held 12. ' * v 

Although the median board in each of the 4 regions held 12 regular 
meetings, there were marked variations in the distribution of boards 
above and below the regional medians, as table 22 indicates. The 
largest percentages of boards holding fewer than 12 meetings were in 
the Northeast and South. Of those holding 18 to 23 and 24 or more, 
the smallest percentages were in the South; the largest were in the 
West where nearly a fourth of the boards held 24 or more meetings. 


NUMBER OF SPECIAL MEETINGS 

Of the 3,805 systems responding to the question on number of 
special board meetings held in 1958-59 (table 23), only 5.6 percent 
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held none; 52.9 percent held 1 to 6; 25.8 percent held 7 to 12; and 
15.7 percent held 13 or more. The median board held 6 special 
meetings. 

The median for each of the first four size groups was also six, but for 
Group V systems it was four. The percentages shown in table 23 were 
likewise closely similar for all size groups except for Group V which had 
a higher proportion of boards (10.4 percent) holding no special meet- 
ings and a lower proportion (17 percent) holding 7 to 12. These 
differences may be due to the fact that boards in this size group gen- 
erally held more regular meetings than other boards (table 22). 

Major regional deviations from the national picture were the North- 
east with a median of seven special meetings, and the South with a 
median of four. The Northeast had the smallest proportion of boards 
(2.5 percent) holding no special meetings, but the largest proportion 
(25.9 percent) holding 13 or more. The largest proportion of boards 
holding no special meetings (9.8 percent) and the smallest proportion 
holding’ 13 or more (8.1 percent) were in the South. 


Table 23.— Percentage distribution of boards, by number of special board 
meetings held, district enrollment, and region: fiscal year 1958-59 


41 

Enrollment site and region 

Total 


Number of special meetings 



Number 

Percent 

None 

1-0 

7-12 

13 or more 

Median * 

Total school systems 
reporting 

*1,840 

184.8 

M 

•29 

2ft. 8 

1ft. 7 

0 

District Enrollment Sisk 
Oroup 

I (1,200-2,909) 

1,900 

100.0 

ft. 4 

00.4 

20.2 

14.0 

6 

II (3,000-5,909) 

1,041 

100.0 

ft. 3 

00.1 

20.0 

19.0 

0 

Ill (#,000-11,900) 

499 

100.0 

A. 4 

00.0 

29.7 

14.4 

0 

IV (12,000-34,999) 

194 

100.0 

7.2 

49.0 

20.8 

17.0 

0 

V (20,000 or mors) 

100 

100.0 

10.4 

028 

17.0 

19.8 

4 

Rboiom 








Nort heart 

831 

100.0 

2.0 

40.7 

24.9 

2ft. 9 

7 

North CsntraT. 

1,070 

100.0 

4.0 

47.0 

29.7 

18.7 

0 

South 

1,019 

loao 

9.8 

020 

19.4 

8.1 

4 

Wert 

879 

100.0 

4.9 

04.7 

29.0 

11.4 

0 


i Baaed oo arrays. 

1 Excludes 207 school boards for which this Information was not reported. 


USUAL LENGTH OF BOARD MEETINGS 


The length of school board meetings depends upon many factors, 
such as the volume and character of business transacted, conduct 
r of meetings, amount of advanced preparation, and skill of the pre- 
siding officer. On occasion long sessions may be required, but authori- 
ties in school administration generally agree that meetings should 
not last longer than 2 or 3 hours. 
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Regular Meetings 

More Umii one-half (54.8 percent) of the school systems responding 
to this item, as shown m table 24, estimated an average length of lew 
Uian K hours for regular board meetings; 43.1 percent estimated 3 to 
§ than 5 hours; and 2.1 percent, 5 hours or more. 

The corresponding percentages were closely simiiar for each of the 
three smaL est size groups of school systems. In Groups IV and V 
! £ latlV6 £ Proportion of the boards usually met for less Ahan' 

LmTh, ol Z l 16 T?®*' As it will be recalled 

from table 22, boards in these two groups tended to hold more regular 
meetings than other boards. ^ 

IT* 8 "* than 3 houre “ ^ were most common in 
tiheSouth (68.5 percent) and least common in the Northeast (43.3 


Tabk 24. P*rc*nt&i distribution of boards, by astimatmd mma. i ... , 

rwolw boo'd 1%. &Mcr^^ , ZrZ&, U "‘ ,h °t, 


Enrollment H*e md r»«km 



' Kxdud* 34 of tb* 4,007 »chool bomb for which munb* of ro«uUr ^ 

. . ^ tiQ board size.— A comparison was made of the 

estimated average length of regular meetings of different sized boards 
It was found that the percentages for three- to five-member and six- to 
nme-member boards closely approximated the percents shown in table 

!ll!i? e i 1 ^r UP ' However, boards with 10 or more members 
tended to held shorter meetings, as indicated below 


81 m of board 


HmaOMt 
Hm w n b wi 
10 or mm m 

- -i. 


f t Woont l by longtb of mmUi* 


ToUl 

Lot than 1 
boon 

ItoltM 
than 6 
hoars 

6 bo 

on or 

100 0 
1000 
100 0 

60.0 

607 

60.8 

406 

44.8 

17.0 

06 

L6 

08 
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Of the systems responding to this item, 11.9 percent estimated an 
average meeting time of less than 1 hour for special meetings; 71.3 
percent, 1 to less than 3 hours; and 16.9 percent, 3 hours or more 
(table 26). 

The corresponding percentages for school systems in the three small- 
est size categories did not vary markedly from the national pattern. 
The highest percentages of systems reporting meetings of less than an 
hour were in Groups IV (15.3 percent) and V (21.3 percent). How- 
ever, nearly a fifth (19.1 percent) of the Group V systems reported an 
average meeting time of 3 hours or more. 

The most marked regional deviation was in the Northeast where in 
27.8 percent of the systems special meetings were reported as averag- 
ing 3 hours or more. 

Tattle 25.— -Percentage distribution of boards, by estimated average length of 
special board meetings, district enrollment, arid region 


4 i 


Total 

Length of special meetings 

i 

i 

i 

M 

s 

Number 

Percent 

Lrti than 
1 boor 

1 to lens 
then 8 
hoars 

Shoars 
or more 

Total 

I 

! 

i 

il. Ml 

188.1 

1M 

7L 8 

as 

UntlR EKBOfXMtNT BIB Group 

1 ( 1, 300-2, 0W) 

1,849 

ioao 

11.6 

71.6 

118 

II 1 

1,000-5,988) 

1000-11,9*) 

^ooo-M.mi 

080 

ioao 

iao/ 

7R1 

iao 

ni j 

485 

108.0 

11.6 

73.8 

14.6 

IV 

177 

ioao 

111 

74.0 

117 

V ( 

A on or moro).. 

94 

ioao 

21. S 

59.6 

HI 

Rsoioir 

Northeast 

801 

ioao 

914 

618 

27.6 

North Central 

1,021 

ioao 

iai 

712 

117 

sooth... 


912 

ioao 

18.9 

74.6 

1L6 

' Wot... 


Ml 

ioao 

t 

14.1 

716 

114 


1 Exclude* 27 of the 3, 502 school boards reported at bolding one or more special meotiigs. 


OPEN SCHOOL BOARD MEETINGS 


Open school board meetings are generally advocated by experts in 
school administration. This is not to say that an occasional executive 
session of the board is not required to consider certain kinds of prob- 
lems. But, it is important that the general pattern of operation 
provide citizens with free access to their board and ample opportunity 
to see it in action. To assist in maintaining good public relations, 
Reeves states that, “School board meetings can be open to the public 
from the call to order to adjournment except when the board deems 
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local school boards 


lt necessary or advisable to recess for an executive session or to hold a 
meeting of the committee of the whole." 1 

Closed board meetings, where decisions are made in secrecy, do 
not encourage community support of the schools nor do they foster a 

mZZ? Th W “° n and ide&8 b6tWeen tile ^ and com- 

Xi£ of "f , f. 1112608 ^ atte " d board meetings and hear the 
Hnn^L f » h 8ch ™ 18 d » CU88ed 19 considered so vital to public educa- 
tion that many boards have adopted an open meeting policy and 
several States have enacted laws which prescribe open meetings 7 

Prevalence of Open Meetings 

4 

“Responding <«> ifm. 89.1 percent indicted 
2.** l ?* rd of educatl L on except for executive sessions, kept 

their meetings open to the public (table 26). Analysis of the group 

sometimes or ^always holding closed meetings revealed that on1^25 
systems reported that meetings were always closed 
The percentages for the three smallest school system size groups 
closely approbated the national picture, but were higher for both 

93 8 Pe I C6nt) and Grou P V (9S 2 Percent). The South 
with 79.5 percent deviated markedly from the other three regions 



Relation to-Other Practices 


An analysis was made to determine whether a relationship existed 
between th e open meeting practice and method of selecting board 

TMr SUtu., Funciicn, AdMtU,. New York: Prentice- 
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members, average length of regular board meetings, type of board 
organization, and prevalence of ex officio board members. As shown 
in table 27, it was found, that 91.6 percent of the elected boards always 
held open meetings, as compared with 80.4 percent of the appointed 
boards. - 

The percentage of school boards always bolding open meetings was 
slightly higher where (1) meetings averaged 3 hours or more, (2) 
there were no standing committees, and (3) the board had ex officio 
members. 


Table J7 . — Percentage distribution of boards holding open and closed 
meetings, by selected practices 


Item 

t 

Total 

Board meetings, except 
lor executive sessions 

Number 

Percent 

Always 

open to 
the public 

Sometimes 
or si ways 
closed to 
the publio 

M tTHOD or Sklcchno the Board 

Election 

MS2 

361 

100 0 
100.0 

91.6 

90.4 

&4 

19.6 

Appointment 

Atebage Length or Regular Meetings 

Lem titan 3 hours 

2,149 

1,787 

100.0 

100.0 

88. 4 

92.1 

11.6 

7.9 

3 hours or more 

Board Organization 

Bunding committees 

1.177 

2.710 

100.0 

100.0 

90.7 

91.4 

10. S 
&6 

No standing committees 

ft 

Ex Omao Members 

Board has ei officio members 

108 
>. aw 

35 

oo 

92.3 

90.4 

7.6 

9.6 

No ex offldo members. 


EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 

As mentioned earlier, boards of education need to meet in executive 
session to discuss some school affairs. Prominent among such matters 
are those involving staff personnel problems, misconduct of pupils, 
and purchase of school sites. Justification for discussing such prob- 
lems in closed session is based on the fact that an open discussion 
could be harmful to employees and pupils, embarrassing to the board 
of education, and costly to the school district. However, an ex- 
cessive number of executive sessions may cause public distrust and 
suspicion. It is considered good practice, and laws in some States 
require it, for the executive session to be deliberative in nature, with 
final decisions being made in an open board meeting. 

Prevalence of Executive Sessions 

Of the 3,936 systems reporting on .the number of executive sessions 
held during 195&-59 either separately or in conjunction with regular 
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and special meetings, 42 percent reported none; 46.3 percent from 
1 to 0; 6.5 percent, 7 to 12; and 5.2 percent, 13 or more (table 28) 
several factors may account for the relatively high proportion of 
systems that reported no executive sessions. A few respondents 
commented that the public did not attend regular board meetings 
thus there was no need for the board to go into executive session 
As may be seen in table 32, page 58, more than a third of the systems 
reported that usually no citizens were present at regular board meet- 
mgs. Also as previously shown, in table 26, page 52, 10.9 percent 
of the boards sometimes or always held closed meetings. 
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Perant 

None 

1-6 

7-12 

18 or more 

1 t*M6 

100.0 

484 

468 

84 

61 

&0M 
1*078 
618 
J 04 
101 

100LO 

ioao 

icao 

ioao 

ioao 

466 
814 
84.1 
17. 6 
161 

44.1 

461 

468 

61.0 

461 

6 7 
7.0 
66 
16 7 
16 4 

68 

68 

66 

68 

11.2 

870 

UlU 

1*041 

oooo 

K4 

465 
510 
17. 1 

468 

461 

80.2 

567 

16 7 
66 
8.7 
65 

16 6 
19 
61 
67 

-4 


was do! reported. 


The proportion of boards holding executive sessions increased as 
sue of school systems increased. Slightly more than half (51.4 per- 
cent) of the boards in Group I held executive sessions, as compared 
with 80.8 percent for districts in Group V. There was also a positive 
relationship between size of school system and number of executive 
sessions. In Group V systems, 21.2 percent reported 13 or more 
executive sessions, as compared with 2.6 percent in Group I. 

There were marked regional variations. Executive sessions were 
least prevalent in the South where 54 percent of the systems reported 
none were held. In contrast, only 24.4 percent of the systems in the 
Northeast reported none, but 14.7 percent reported 7 to 12 and 
14.6 percent, 13 or more. 

Relation to other practices.— The prevalence of executive sessions 
was compared for elected and appointed boards, for boards with and 
inthout standing committees, and for boards with and without ex 
officio board members (table 29). It was found that the percentage 
of systems reporting none were higher where (1 ) the board was appoint- 
ed, (2) there were no standing committees, and (3) there were no ex 
officio members. The proportion of systems reporting seven or more 
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executive sessions was highest among boards with ex officio members 
(20 percent) and among boards with standing committees (18 
percent). 

TabU ta# distribution qf boards , by estimated number of 

executive sessions and selected practices: fiscal year 1956-59 


Preotioe 


Method or 8 elkctd(0 m Boaad 

Election 

Appointment 

Standing Comiottus 

Hat* funding cwmmltUee 

No funding mm mitt—. 

Kx Omao Mikiui 

Ha to tx officio member* 

No ox officio mom bon 


Total 

Number of exeoaUt* rrertren 

N amber 

Percent 

Nod# 

1-6 

7 or more 

AMO 

100.0 

OB. 7 

47.6 

11.8 

Ml 

100.0 

60.1 

616 

11.7 

1,160 

100 0 

62. • 

411 

110 

xm 

100.0 

' 417 

418 

11 

106 

100.0 

61.4 

416 

60.0 

6,767 

100.0 

416 

416 

11.4 


Decision-Making During Executive Sessions 


Experts in school administration generally advocate that boards of 
education refrain from acting oh matters while sitting in exeoutive 
session. The making of decisions behind closed doors may create an 
atmosphere of secrecy and distrust within the community. Som/ 
States, such as California, Colorado, and Pennsylvania, prohibit voting 
in executive sessions. ^ 

As shown in table 30, more than three-fifths (02.7 percent) of the 
school systems responding to this item indicated that the board of ed- 
ucation always deferred formal action on matters discussed at execu- 
tive sessions until the meeting was opened to -the public; 26 percent 
reported this practice was usually or sometimes followed, and 11.3 
percent reported it was never followed. 

The corresponding percentages were clo&ely similar for each of the 
three smallest size groups of school systems (Groups I, II, and III) 
and the largest size group (Group V). In Group IV the most striking 
deviation was the higher relative frequency (71.4 percent) of boards 
that always deferred their decisions until an open meeting. 

Among three of the regions, Northeast, North Central, and West, 
the percentages were similar. In the South, 33.1 percent of the 
school systems reported decisions were always deferred until an open 
meeting, as compared with 72.8 percent of those in the West where 
the practice was most common. The proportion of boards in the 
South (23.4 percent) never deferring action on matters discussed in 
executive session was more than three times that of the North 
Central (7.2 percent). 
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Table 30. — Percentage distribution of boards, by decision-making practice at 
executive sessions, district enrollment, and region 


3 

Enrollment size and region 

Tbtal 

Formal action during 
executive sessions 

Number 

Percent 

Always 
deferred 
until an 
open 
meeting 

Usually or 
some times 
deferred 
until an 
open 

. meeting 

Never 
deferred 
until an 
open 
meeting 

Total school systems reporting... 

Distort Enrollment Size Group 

I (1,200-2; 909) 

»t, Mt 

16M 

tM 

tM 

1U 

1,074 

674 

343 

147 

86 

ooooo 

22*22 

60.0 

63.7 

64.7 
71.4 
65.6 

28.1 
25.6 
22.9 
* 20. 4 

218 

11.9 

10.7 

114 

12 

117 

11 (3,000-4,909) 

Ill (0,000-11,999) 

IV (1Z 000-24, 999) 

V (25, 000 or more) 


Region 

Northeast 

654 

581 

475 

550 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

68.0 

71.3 

33.1 

72.8 

218 

21.5 

43.6 
19.3 



9.2 

7.2 
214 

7.9 

North Central 

South 

West * 



1 Excludes 12 of the 2,281 school boards that held one or more executive sessions. 


CITIZEN ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL BOARD 

MEETINGS 

% 

Attendance at meetings of the board of education is one means 
that citizens have for exercising local «pntrol of the public schools. 
At board meetings citizens have an opportunity yo present their view- 
points an^gain information about the school system' , As representa- 
tives of the community in educational matters, school board meiflbere, 
according to authorities in school administration, should strongly, 
encourage citizens to attend board meetings. . , 

Number of Citizens Attending 

Respondents were asked to indicate, using estimatesOif necessity, 
the lowest, highest, and usual number of citizens attending board' 
meetings during fiscal 1958-59. 

For the 3,567 systems reporting the lowest number of citizens 
attending, it was found that three-fifths (60.3 percent) of the boards 
held at least one meeting during the year with no citizens present, as 
indicated below: 



Percent 

Lowe* number if eUlune attend! nt 

of eckool 
epeUme 

Total . 

100.0 

None. 


1-4. 

31 7 

6-9... 


10 or more.. 

3.6 
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In the 3, $78 school systems responding to highest number of citizens 
attending a board meeting, approximately two-thirds (64.8 percent) 
of the boards had fewer than 25, as indicated below: 

Percent 

Higkeet number of cUizene mending %ttemf 


Total ioo.o 


1-9 - 30.8 

10-24... 340 

25-49.. — 172 

50-99 io. 2 

100 or more 7 g 


* Of the school systems reporting the usual number of citizens attend- 
ing regular meetings of the board, as shown in table 31, more than a 
third (35.4 percent) indicated none; another third (33.5 percent) 
reported 1 to 4 citizens; 15 percent, 5 to 9; 12.3 percent, 10 to 24; and 
3.8 percent, 25 or .more. 

The percentage of boards usually having no citizens at meetings 
varied inversely with school system size; the range was from 44.7 
percent for the smallest systems (Group I) to 4.8 percent for the larg- 
est (Group V). The median for Group I was 1, as compared with 
1 1 for Group V . Likewise, the percentages in each of the three largest 
attendance categories increased as school system size increased. In 
Group I, 1 percent of the systems reported a usual attendance of 25 or 
more, in contrast to 29.8 percent of those in Group V. 

* The median attendance for the Northeast and West was three, and 
in the South, or\e. The South had the highest percentage of systems 
(47,2 percent) reporting no citizens and the Northeast the lowest 
(25.7 percent). Mpre than a fourth (26.2 percent) of . the systems in 

» the Northeast and more than a fifth (20.4 percent) of those in the West 
reported a usual attendance of 10 or more, as compared with 7.5 per- 
cent in the South. 

Relation to other ‘practices . — Citizen attendance was analyzed to 
determine relationships between thatyfactor and each of five selected 
school board practices (table 32). If was found that the proportion 
of boards usually having one or more citizens in attendance was higher 
among boards that (1) were elected, (2) usually held meetings for S' 
houre or more, (3) had standing committees, (4) always held open 
meetings, and (5) held executive sessions. 

The differences were least marked with respect to length of board 
meetings and most marked with respect to executive sessions. More 
than half (52.6 percent) of those not holding executive sessions 
typically had no citizens attending board meetings, as compared with 
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^ .—Percentage distribution of school boards by usual number nf 
fitcSyeor*!!^^ [* gUtar board m " tin t*. dUtrict enrollment, and region: 


Enrollment site and region 


T»tel Mbeel systems 


District mouMixr am 
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0 

1-4 

6-9 

10-94 

26 or 
more 

>1,894 

199.8 

814 

816 

U.9 

118 

18 

1,677 

922 

400 

181 

104 

oooeo H 

gggggf 

44.7 

80.8 
311 
904 

4.8 

217 

39.1 

47.2 
98.6 

319 

318 

31.8 

217 

11.6 

11.0 

17.8 

19.1 

21.5 

210 

7.2 

14.8 
114 
914 

26.8 

1.0 

11 

7.6 

- 110 
99.8 

782 

985 

778 

789 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

loao 

316 

319 

302 

313 

116 

115 

112 

17.5 

119 

9.4 

13 

113 

7.3 

11 

12 

4.1 


Medi- 
an i 


l 

3 

4 

5 

n 


* Baaed on arrayi. , nrnrnmry. 

• Kurfnd« 738 Mbool board, for which this Information «u not nportad. 

23.7 percent of those holding some executive sessions. With respect 
to An average attendance of 25 or more, differences were most pro- 
nounced with respect to executive session and standing committee 
practices. Of the systems holding some executive sessions, 5.6 percent 
had a usual attendance of 25 or more, as compared with 1.2 percent 
of those not holding any executive session. And, of the boards with 
standing committees, 6.2 percent had an average attendance of 25 
or more, in contrast to 2.9 percent of those without standing 
committees. 

.fir £r/ >CrC ? n f* 0 * g i distribution of boards, by usual number of citizens 
VwPm * r9 t*dar board meetings and selected practices: fiscal' year 
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0 
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2,969 
|| 446 
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1010 
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47.2 

814 

211 
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7.6 

1.760 

1,618 

100.0 

ioao 

87.8 

817 

811 

819 

119 

17.9 

112 

114 

1,0U 

2.236 

100.0 

ioao 

26.0 

316 

814 

811 

17.1 

110 

113 

1L4 

1014 

974 

100.0 

ioao 

316 

414 

818 

91.9 

to* to* 

9>9» 

oo 

117 

7.8 

1.300 

1.946 

100.0 

ioao 

617 

28.7 

818 
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. 19.6 

19 

17.6 


26 or 
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18 

10 

18 

17 

12 

19 

19 

12 

1.2 

16 
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PREPARATION FOR BOARD MEETINGS 


With the multiplicity of complex problems that confront boards 
of education and the relatively limited time boards can devote to 
solving problems, it is important that the period of time spent in 
meetings be used to the best advantage. While many factors influence 
both the quantity and quality of work accomplished during a board 
meeting, the preparation and distribution of various materials to 
board members prior to each meeting has frequently been cited by 
experts in school administration as one means of bringing about a 
more successful meeting. Among the materials that are sometimes 
prepared and distributed to board members before regular meetings 
are: (1) meeting agenda, (2) minutes of previous board meeting, 
(3) current financial statement, (4) list of bills payable, and (5) 
background information on matters to be discussed at the forthcoming 
meeting. Such advanced information gives board members an oppor- 
tunity to study problems prior to a board meeting, reduces amount 
of meeting time required for routine duties, and allows the meeting 
to proceed in an orderly manner without lost motion. 

Preparation of Meeting Agenda 


+ 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether agenda were prepared 
in advance of all regular school board meetings. Of those responding, 
96.2 percent replied “yes." As shown in table 34, distribution by 
size of enrollment and by region revealed no marked deviations from 
the national situation. 

An analysis was made to determine whether a relationship existed 
between method of selecting the board of education and preparation 
of meeting agenda. It was found that meeting agenda were prepared 
in 96.3 percent of the systems with elected boards, as compared with 
95.5 percent of those appointed. 


Advanced Distribution of Materials for School Board 
Meetings 

The respondents were asked to specify whether five selected items 
of information were usually distributed to board members prior to 
regular school board meetings. Of those responding to each item, 
73.3 percent indicated agenda were distributed in advance; 67.8 per- 
cent, minutes of the previous board meeting; 58.2 percent, a current 
financial statement; 48.8 percent, a list of bills payable; and 79.9 per- 
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Table Percent of school districts always preparing meeting agenda, bv 

district enrollment and region y 


Enrollment 8 lie and region* 

Total num- 
ber of 
boards 

Percent 

Total school systems reporting ... 

i a m 


District enrollment size grout > 

I (1,200-2,999) 

Wp fV# 

n. I 

A AAa 


II (3,000-8,999) • 

2 , Uoo 
1 1/10 

95, 1 

Ill (8,000-11,999) 

1, IUV 

tAa 

96. 9 

IV (12,000-24,999) 

OXO 

eta 

97.5 

98.1 

100.0 

V (25, 000 or more) 

212 

Rkoion 

Northeast 

llU 



North Centra] 

886 

1,150 

1,087 

96. 5 
97.2 
93.0 

South.. ~~ 

West — 


020 1 

98.4 


Excludes 29 school boards for which this information was not reported. 


cent, background information on matters to be considered at forth- 
coming meeting. This is shown in table 34. 

Variations by school system size and region.— Advanced distribution 
of the items of information, except for list of bills payable, was more 
common as school system size increased. In Group IV, 58 percent 
of the systems reported advanced distribution of list of bills payable, 
as compared with 50.5 percent of those in the largest (Group V). 

The percents in the Northeast, North Central, and West for all 
materials were closely similar, the only exception being that “distri- 
bution of minutes of previous meeting” was relatively less common 
in the North Central (67.4 percent) than either in the Northeast (82 
percent) or West (77 percent). The most striking regional deviation 
was in the South which had markedly lower percents for all five kinds 
of materials. The most outstanding difference occurred with respect 
to distribution of minutes of previous meeting,, where in the South 
48.1 percent of the systems reported advanced distribution of this 
item, as compared with 82 percent of those in the West. 


Table 34. —Percent of districts usually distributing specified mate rials to board 
members prior to regular meetings, by district enrollment and region 
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Relation to other practices . — An analysis was made to determine the 
relationship between advanced distribution of the three most fre- 
quently mentioned items in table 34 (agenda, minutes, and back- 
ground information) and four selected board practices. It was found 
(table 35) that the proportion of systems reporting advanced dis- 
tribution of the items was higher where the boards (1) were elected, 
(2) had standing committees, (3) usually held meetings for 3 hours 
or more, and (4) always held open meetings. The differences were 
least marked with respect to distribution of background information 
on matters to be discussed at forthcoming meeting and most marked 
with respect to distribution of agenda. Of the systems with elected 
boards, 76.4 percent reported distribution of agenda, as compared 
with 55.1 percent of those appointed, and 75.3 percent of the system 
always holding open meetings indicated distribution of this infor- 
mation, in contrast to 55.1 percent of those reporting that meetings 
were sometimes or always closed. 


Table 35.— Percent of districts usually distributing specified materials to board 

members, by selected practices 


1 

Practice 

Agenda 

Minutes of 
previous 
board 
meeting 

Background 
Information 
on maters 
to be dis- 
cussed at 
forthcom- 
ing meeting 

Method or 8 electino Board 

Election 

78.4 

65.1 

77.2 

72.0 

60.0 
78.6 

76.3 
65.1 

7f\ 9 

Of A 

Appointment 

• V. m 

JUl 1 

BI. 4 
71 A 

Board Organization 

Have standing committees 

4K1. 1 

75.4 

64.7 

63.8 

73 \ 

41. U 

<U A 

No standing committees 

Of. 7 
7ft A 

Usual Length or Reoular Meetings 
Leas than 3 hours 

so. U 
77 7 

3 hours or more 

4 4. # 
M A 

Open Meetings 

Always open 

60 3 

M. 1 

ftfl ft 

Sometimes or always closed 

54.6 

W. B 

72 ft 


(4.0 


MEETING BYLAWS * 

Experts in school administration generally agree that bylaws, gov- 
erning such matters as the order of business, making of motions, and 
methods of voting, assist the board of education in conducting its 
business in an efficient manner. These ground rules for conducting 
board meetings serve as a guide for the board chairman, help new 
members to become familiar with the proceedings, and allow matters 
before the board to be carefully considered, yet bandied with dispatch. 

Of those responding to whether the board of education had adopted 
meeting bylaws, 51.8 percent indicated ‘^yes.” The corresponding 
percents for the three smallest size categories (Groups I, II, and III) 
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were closely similar, but were markedly higher for Group IV (61.2 
percent) and Group V (74.3 percent). Meeting bylaws were most 
common in the West (62.4 percent) and least common in the South 
(32.8 percent). 

The prevalence of meeting bylaws was compared by method of se- 
lecting the board of education. They were found to be more common 
among elected boards (54.7 percent) than among appointed boards 
(33.9 percent). 


Table 36.— Percent of school boards that have adopted meeting bylaws, bv 

district enrollment and region ^ 


Enrollment site and region 

Total 
number of 
boards 

Percent 

Tatal school s ft rents reporting 

it, Ml 

llod 

Ddtsict Eheollmcnt Sbc Oaocr 
i (ijno-2,w#) 



II (3,000-3,999) 

f U97 

Ml 7 

Ill (0,000-11,999) 

1, Ufl 

■ IS 

Ml 3 

IV (13,000*31,999) 

OlO 

Ml 4 

V (23,000 or more) 

Mm 

100 

61.2 

Rboion ^ 

Northeast 

1W 

74. 3 

Mi 


North Central 

801 
1 140 

67. 6 

South 

1, l» 

i # o m 

ana 

66.8 

318 

West "* 


OM 

61 4 


1 Exclude* 131 school boards tor which this Information was not reported. 



School Board Policy Manuals 





a 


One OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT and highly successful means 
of improving the overall efficiency of local school district operation 
has been the development of comprehensive board policy manuals. 
While these manuals differ somewhat in content from district to dis- 
trict, essentially, they set forth important school board decisions re- 
garding^such matters as employed personnel administration, pupil 
personnel administration, the educational program, special services, 
business management, and school community relations. 1 

The lack of a set of written school board policies which is well 
organized, precisely written, and up-to-date can be, as recently ex- 
pressed, “a major handicap to effective school board operation."* 
This statement is well supported in the writings' of a number of author- 
ities in the field of school administration. It has been pointed out * 
that written policies contribute to effectiveness by: (1) fostering 
continuity, stability, and consistency of board action; (2) enabling 
the board to provide for many affairs or conditions in advance of their 
happening; (3) saving tube and effort by eliminating the necessity of 
having to make a decision each time a recurring situation develops; 
(4) facilitating the orderly review of board practices; (5) aiding boards 
in appraising educational services; (6) improving board-superintend- 
ent relationships; (7) reducing pressures of special interest groups; 
(8) helping in the orientation of new board and staff members; (9) 
enabling staff members to understand their work in relation to the 
total activities of the school system; (10) facilitating the improvement 
of staff morale by providing uniform and fair .treatment, (11) keeping 

- i 

i For a detailed analysis of topics treated In board policy manuals, see: ChorocUrioHa of Local School Board 
Policy Mo nu*U. Washington U.8. Government Printing Office, 1M0. (U.8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1M0, No. 14.) 

* Tuttle, Edward Mowbray. School Board MinMp hi Awurico. Danville, IB.: The Intentate Print- 
era and Publishers, IMS. p. 19. 

* For summaries of advantages see: 

' i American Amociation of School Administrators and National School Boards Association. WriiUm Poff- 
dst /or School Boards. Washington, D.C.: the Association, IMS. p. 8-0. 

National School Boards Association and National Education Association. fUfcronct Manual on Written 
School Boot 4 PoikUM. Evanston, ID.: N8BA, I MO. p. M. 

Policy, John W. SkUmonl of PottcU a. Albany: New York Stats School Boards Amodatkm, 1M6. p. 0. 

Smith, Max 8. and Smittie, W. Ray. TU Board of EducmtUm omd Eiucmtwaol Policy Dm dopmomi. Ann 
Arbor, Midi.: Edwards Inc„ IM4. p. 8. 
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tie public and school staff informed of board action; and (12) civina 
lay citizens a better understanding of how they can work with fLlwJ! 
authorities in building a good school system. 

Prevalence of Board Policy Manuals 


th?L th 7 e r P ° j nd0n,S T plying t0 this il «". 60.4 percent reported (hat 
the board of education had a policy manual. A number of those with- 

U * 1)0 Icy Inanu ®l indicated that one was being prepared 

,, responding percentages were closely similar in the three 

(r : ro T, '■ "• ami m) a ^ »■*> 

reported by 67.8 percent of the systems in Group IV and by 85.5 

In The West* ~Q 7 “* T Mrtrkcd regional contrasts existed. 

In the West, /9.7 percent of the systems reported a policy manual as 

compared with 40.5 percent of those in the South. ‘ 

Tatle 37. -Percent of boards Pgjcy manual, by district enrollment 


Enrollment sire and region 


Total school interns reporting. 

District Enrollment Sizi Grout 
I (1,200-2,999) .... 

II (3,000-5.999) ... 

III (6,000-11,999).... 

IV (12,000-24,999).. 

V (25, 000 or more) . 


Region 

Northeast 

North Centiul 

South 

West 


Number 
of boards 


Percent 


' Excludes 40 school boards for which this Information was not reported. 


1 4,033 


2,089 
1 , 100 
522 
211 
110 


879 

MM 

1,081 

918 


60.4 


58.0 
59. 5 
63.6 
67.8 
85.5 


54.0 
68.5 
40 5 
79.7 


Relation to Other Practices 


Seven school board practices were analyzed with respect to the 
prevalence of policy manuals. These are shown in table 38 
The percentages varied markedly in four of the practices examined 

rth 43 1^7 f 631 PerCent h,d * P° Iic y man ual, *> compared 
with 43.1 percent of those appointed. Seventy-two percent of the 

o r t r h l ha ;'T ° m 'i' 0 n,ml,enl l,ad ®ne, in contrast to 60.2 percent 

boa^wiTh a I 8 " me '"w ra - The proportio " of «-t» 9-member 
io iheW^ r m T a f 4 3 Percent) was <•«*«» than that for 
P " CCnl) and 3 ' to ^' mem ber boards (58 percent). 

M 2 n«rSmT.7 P# ," g "° ° ,t “T“ in “ ltendan “ hoard meetings, 
54.2 percent bad a policy manual, as compared with 69.6 percent of 
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those indicating five or more citizens. More than three-fifths of the 
hoards (61.5 percent) always holding open meetings had a policy 
manual, as compared with 56.2 percent of those not always holding 
open meetings. The percentages for boards meeting on an average of 
less than 3 hours and 3 hours or more were similar, deviating less than 
3 percentagejjoints. The percentages for hoards with and without 
standing committees were almost identical. 


Table 38.— Percentage of boards with policy manuals, by selected practices 


Practice 


, Method Or Selecting The Board 


Elected 

Appointed 

Ex Orrino Board Members 
Have ei officio me miners . 
No ex officio mcmliers 
Usual Number Or Citizens 
None.. _ 

1-4 

5 or more 
Board Size 

3-5 members . 

6-9 mem tiers 

10 or more 

Open Bo\rd Meetings 


Attending Regular Board Meetings 

4 


Meetings always open. 

Sometimes or always closed 

Usual Length Or Board Meetings 

» Less than 3 hours 

3 hours or more.. . .. . . 
Standing. Committees 

Have standing committees 

No standing committees 


Number 

of 

boards 

Percent 

3.441 

63.1 

564 

43.6 

107 

72.0 

3. 818 

60.2 

1.169 

54 2 

1.107 

61.2 

1, 032 

69.6 

2.225 

56.0 

1.716 

64.3 

91 

47.3 

3.584 

61 5 

130 

56.2 

2.159 

59.3 

1.785 

62.1 

1.178 

60.4 

2,729 

60.5 


N 


er|c ft 




CHAPTER 7 


Compensation and Reimbursements for 
School Board Members 


i-* *-i-EMBERS OF THE LOCAL boards of education perform a 
public service of the highest order. Their work is complicated and 
time consuming. Not only do they devote considerable time to board 
meetings but additional time is spent in a number of related activities, 
such as studying school problems and attending school functions. 
Should board members be paid for the valuable service they render? 
The answer is no, according to most of the opinions expressed in edu- 
cational literature. There does appear to be general agreement among 
experts in school administration that board members should be reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenses incurred in performing duties. 


Terminology Used 

Although there is general agreement on the purpose for which board 
membere may receive money, there are certain differences in terminol- 
ogy that should be recognized at this point. These differences pertain 
to the word “compensation.” 

The term compensation has been used by some authorities when 
referring to all types of payments made to board members. Included 
are payments for salaries, per diem, mileage, and other expenses. For 
example, the Research Division of the NEA used the term in this sense 
when stating: “Especially in noncity districts the compensation often 
goes no further than reimbursement for mileage and expenses.” 1 
Others have used the term in a more restricted sense to denote pay for 
service, as distinguished from reimbursement qf expense. The fol- 
lowing quotation illustrates this particular usage: “Compensation, as* 
used here, does not include allowances for mileage and actual ex- 
penses.” * According to one source, compensation has been used so 

1 Research Division, National Education Aamdation. Status and Practices of Boards of Education. 
Research Bulletin, 34: 69, April 1946. 

• Hall, Morrill M. Provisions Ooseniuj Membership on Local Boards of Education. Washington: U.8. 
Government Printing Office, 1967. (U.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1967, No. 13) p. 16. 
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considered by some people to be desirable practice. The following 
statement expresses this point of view: 

On tht> other hand, it i« well known that the position is one of heavy 
r»'s|Kvnsibilit v, involving much time and work and personal sacrifice, and many 
persons with equal claim to recognition as authorities in school administration 
fi'ol that some partial compensation for the member’s time and service is 
not only right and proper but also desirable. Those who hold this opinion 
cannot see any reason why city councilmcn and county supervisors and other 
similar officials should bo paid something for their services and school board 
members, whose services are equally as exacting and certainly no less impor- 
tant, should lie paid nothing. Such a policy tends, they claim, to minimize 
the iin|x>rtnnce of the ineml>er's duties and to lessen public respect for the 
office. They point out that the school Ixrard member is, or should l>e, the 
type of (HTson who serves on the directorates of important business corpo- 
rations, that directors of private cor|>orations are customarily paid fees for 
attendance u|xin meetings, and, that the nominal salaries paid School Board 
Memlsrs are in the nature of director's fees and are properly paid. In 
answer to the claim that such payments attract to Board membership the 
• type of person who is primarily interested in the small financial compensation, 
they say that director's fees do not work this way in important private 
business.* * * 


\ 

Legal Provisions Governing Compensation and Reim- 
bursement of Expenses 


Specific regulations governing the payment of compensation and 
reimbursement of expenses are found in the laws of! most States. 
According to a 19f)7 study,® which defined compensation to include 
all payments to board members except for mileage and actual expense 
payments, the general statutes of 22 States prohibit the payment of 
compensation. For example, the laws of Colorado governing this 
matter specify that board members will not be paid for their services. 
In 16 other States, it was reported that all board members covered 
by the general statutes were entitled to compensation, and in 10 
other States, board members of certain districts could receive compen- 
sation. Such laws often specify the maximum amount that may be 
received each year. For example, the Utah code specifies that the 
maximum amount that county land city school boards may pay to 
members as compensation shall not exceed $300 per annum. 7 

The reimbursement of expenses incurred in the performance of 
board duties is authorized in a number of States. In some States 
where compensation is prohibited, board members are allowed mileage 

• Virginia Association of School Trust***. Virginia Sckoal Hoard*. Richmond. V& 1948 p 12 

• • Hall, Morrill M. Op.cit., p. 3S. 

» Utah Codt Annotated, Igtb Poetet Supplement. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Allen Smith Co., 19S9. p. 167. 
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Respondents were asked whether board members were allowed 

°j r 1 eimbureement for expenses incurred in per- 
forming official board busmess. Of the 3,763 responding systems, 
more than three-fourths (76.7 percent) indicated “yes ” 

fordid” ^ 39 ’ the COrr0SpOndl,, e Percentages were similar 
for all school system size groups, each deviating less than 6 percentage 

points from the national situation. Ke£Tdfjfi contrasts were 

~: d - th A North Centrai Region * 842 percent pf ^e 

aU ^ w ^ d co,npen 8ation and/or expenses, as compared 
with 6P.1 percent of those in the West. V 

AJthough these payments were authorised, not aU boards accepted 

~ C lmnenta 011 33 °f the survey fojms indited that 26 of the 

Thr?n7 er rr d the rr and 

ree other boards accepted the payments but used them for such 

m iP “: r d,ng lunches ,or needy chi,drm ° r a 


Enrollment site end region 


Total school epitome reporting. 


Dwnucr Enrollment Size Geoup 
I (1,200-2,999) 

II (3,000-5,999) " 

III (^0000-11,990).... V 

IV (12^00-24,999)........ V * 

V (2,3000 or more).. ' v 


Reokuc 


Nort heart-..,, 
h Central. 


\ 


North 
South.^. 
West 


-“W 

1 Excludes 300 school boards for which this tnfjnnatwjlM 


umber 

of 

boards 


1 l f 7tS 


1.060 

1,044 

4*3 

183 

103 


801 

1.078 

1,052 

832 


Percent 


74/ 


73.8 
78. 1 
824 

81.4 

82.5 


740 

84.2 

77.3 
87. 1 


was not reported. 


A comparison was made to determine the relative prevalence of 
compensation and expense allowances among elected and appointed 
boards. The percentages were almost identical, as indicated below: 


Ptrctnl 




.Authorised compensation and/or expenses 


BUtUi ApptHUid 

77 . 6 77 . 4 


I 1 
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Expenditures for Compensation and Reimburse- 
ment for Expenses 

Respondents who indicated that board compensation was allowed 
were requested to specify the total amount paid during fiscal 1958-59 
to all board members as compensation or as reimbursement of ex- 
penses, excluding any payments to ex officio members or to board 
members for service as board clerk, secretary, or treasurer. The 
amounts/ reported by 2,263 systems answering this item ranged 
from $2 to $56,523. 

• As shown in table 40, 51.8 percent of the school systems reported a 
total amount of less than $500; 17.5 percent, $500 to $999 ; 27 percent, 
$1,000 to $4,999; and 3.7 percent, $5,000 or more. The median 
amount was $450. 

Classification of the systems by size revealed that the amount spent 
increased with school system size. The median for Group V ($2,336) 
was nearly eight times that of Group I ($300). Marked contrasts were 
evident amon& the regions. / The median for the South was $1,000, 
as compared with $250 for the Northeast and West and $284 for the 
North Central Region. • * 


Table #0 .— Percentage distribution of school boards, by total amount of 
board compensation and reimbursement of expenses, district enrollment, 
and region: fiscal year 1959-59 ( rounded to nearest dollar ) 


* 

Total 


Percent, by total amount 



.Enrollment she and regioh 

■« 

Number 

Percent 

$1-06 

$100- 

400 

$aoo- 

000 

$1,000- 

4,000 

$5,000 
or more 

Median > 

Total school systems 
reporting, 

* >1 

’MB 

106,6 

16.6. 

U.S 

n.$ 

$2.6 

* 

S.1 

•IN 

DlStaiCT ENROLLMENT tilt 
GROUP 

1 (1,200-2,000) 

1,122 

044 

100 0 

21. 1 

30.0 

10 7 

207 

1.6 

300 

477 

1* (3,000-5, m) 

100.0 

13.4 

37.6 

17.0 

26.4 

28 

hi <«,ooo-u,e») 

323 

100.0 

6.0 

27.6 

21.4 

30 1 

00 

782 

IV (12,000-34,900) 

106 

100.0 

7.4 

10.4 

10 7 

401 

0.3 

1, 146 

V (25,000 or more) 

M 

100.0 

6.1 

10 7 

12 1 

31.8 

313 

2,336 

Region 









Northeast 

457 

100.0 

23.0 

404 

11.8 

14.7 

1.3 

280 

North Central 

732 

100.0* 

17.6 

42 2 

14.3 

23.8 

20 

284 

South 

696 

100 0 

3.2 

17.0 

24.8 

406 

05 

1,000 

West 

f 366 

100.0 

260 

43.0 

14.0 

14.7 

1.3 

250 


* Based on afltos. 

’ Exclude* 634 of the M 87 school boards. reported is being allowed compensation and/or expenses. 

• v 


Variations between elected and appointed boards . — As shown on 
page 70, the percentage difference between elected and appointed 
boards authorized compensation and/or expenses was minor. How- 

» » 
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expanses, a flat sum per meeting or day, and a flat sum per year. 
A few systems reported that members were paid a monthly salary, 
but these have been included in the group that reported a flat sum 
per year. Because a number of systems made more than one general 
type of payment, it was necessary to classify responses of the 2,470 
systems into six different categories, as shown in table 41. 


Tahie of boards, by type of payment made to 

board members, district enrollment, and region 


Enrollment size and region 


Total school systems report* 

ln« . 


Dumurr enrollment sue grout 

I (1,20c h2,9Q9) 

II (3,000-5,999) 

III (6,000-11,999).. . 

IV ( 1 2,000-24, 999). 

> V (25,000 or more) 


Region 

Northeast 

North Ontral. 

8 outh...... . 

West 


i 

)tal 



Type of payment 

— 

Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Travel 

Travel 

ex- 

penses 

Travel 

ex- 

Flat 

amount 

Flat 


ex- 

penses 

only 

and flat 
amodjit 
per 

meeting 
or day 

penses 
and flat 
amount 
per year 

per day 
or meet- 
ing only 

amount 
per year 
only 

Other 

1 9,41$ 

lM.t 

47. • 

SI. 8 

11.1 

S.4 

8.1 

l.S 

1,247 

100.0 

52.4 

17.6 

* 11.1 

9.9 

7.6 

1 3 

707 

100.0 

45.3 

25.9 

11.0 

10.9 

5. 8 

11 
1 2 

335 

100.0 

42. 1 

27.8 

13. 1 

6.3 

9. 6 

118 

100.0 

30.8 

24.6 

11.9 

4.2 

17.8 

1 8 

fa 

100.0 

33.3 

22.6 

17.5 

7.9 

17.5 

16 

502 

100 0 

84.7 

5.8 

1.8 

1.6 

4.8 

1. 4 

778 

100.0 

41 . 6 

16.6 

21.5 

10.0 

8.9 

14 

740 

100.0 

6.4 

47.5 

11.7 

19.2 

13.9 

1. 3 

**, 

100.0 

8&9 

6.1 

5.2 

.5 

.7 

.8 


' E,rlurt “ 4,7 of th * *.f« 7 school boards reported at being allowed compematloo and/or eipeoaes. 


It should be recognized that the following* discussion concerns types 
of payments, irrespective of any limitations placed on their use. 
Various activities for which members receive ^expenses and per diem 
will be examined later in this chapter. 

Actual travel expense# only.— As shown in table 41, nearly half (47.9 
percent) of the school systems responding to the type of payment item 
reported that actual travel expenses only, including mileage, costs of 
meals and lodging, and .transportation fares, were paid. The propor- 
t ion. of school boards receiving travel expenses only varied inversely 
with size of school system, ranging from 52.4 percent for boards in 
Group I to 33.3 percent of those in Group V. 

Regional variations were, very pronounced. In the South, 6.4 per- 
cent of the boards received travel expenses only as compared with 
86.9 percent of those in the. West and 84.7 percent of those in the 
Northeast. 

Travel expense* and flat amount per day .— More than a fifth of the 
school systems reported that board members received a flat amount 
per day or meeting and travel expenses. This combination was in- 

*33028 0—02 1 
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dicated by 17.6 percent of the Group I school systems and by 27.8 
percent of those in Group III where it was most common. 

Marked regional variations were found. Nearly half (47.5 percent) 
of the systems in the South reported payments based on a flat amount 

per day or meeting and travel expenses, as compared with 5.8 percent 
of those m the Northeast. 

Travei expenses and flat amount per yeor.-This combination, ranking 

third among the types of payments, was reported by 11.6 percent of 
the systems. 


The corresponding percentages were similar in all size groups of 
school systems, deviating less than 6 percentage points from thlTna- 
tional situation. However, gharp contrasts were evident among the 
regions In the North Central Region, 21.5 percent of the systems 
reported travel expenses and flat amount per year, as compared with 
1.8 percent of those in the Northeast. 

Flat amount per day or meeting only. -Of those reporting type of pay- 
* ment, 9.4 percent indicated that board members received a flat amount 
per day or meeting only. This type was most common (10.9 percent) 
m Group II systems and least common (4.2 percent) in Group IV. 
Kegiona 1 variations were most pronounced, ranging from 19.2 percent 
in the South to 0.5 percent in the West. 


Flat amount per year— Payments involving a flat amount per year 
only were reportedly 8. 1 percent of the school systems. Distribution 
y school system size reyealed that the only marked deviations from 
the national situation were in Groups IV (17.8 percent) and V (17 5 
percent). ' * 


Marked regional variations existed. In the South, 13.9 percent of 
L ems reported that board members received a flat sum per year 

as compared with 0.7 percent of those in the West. ^ ’ 

Other payments.— A few systems (1.^ percent) reported other com- 
binations. Included in this group were several which indicated that, 
m addition to paying a flat sum per year, per diem and travel expenses 
were not regularly paid but were sometimes paid. Also included were 
those reporting that a lump sum was given to board members when 
they attended a convention. # ^ 

yarmfion* between elected and appointed hoards .— Comparison of 
method of selecting the board of education by type of payments made 
9) revealed that the proportion of boards receiving travel ex- 
penses only was more than three times larger for elected (54 percent) 
than for appointed boards (15.9 percent). Three of- the types, traveT 
expenses and flat amount per year, flat amount permeeting only, and 

flat amount per year only, were more common among»syatems with 
appointed boards. * 


\ 
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54 . 0 % 



or day 

Ftfture t.— Percent of elected end appointed boards, by type of payment made ^ 

to board members “ 

Type of payment and amount spent^or compensation and expenses . — 
Information obtained from 1,983 systems made it possible to compare 
the amounts paid to board membero by type of payment. These 
comparisons are shown in table 42. 

The type of payment authorized was closely related to the amount 
spept. Generally, the largest sums were reported by systems where 
thf school board was authorized a flat amount per year only and 
where more than one type of payment was made. The median 
amount for boards authorized both travel expenses and flat sum per' 
year was $1,500 as compared with $200 for those receiving travel ex- 
^ peases only. The median amount for those receiving a flat amount 
per year only waA$l ,000. 


Rate of Payments 


The school systems indicating that board members were allowed 
compensation or reimbursement of expenses were requested to report 
the rate paid per meeting or day, per year, and per mile traveled! 
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iSSS-zsrf rrv'"’’"*""- 

{rounded to nearest dollar y* poymenf authorized: fiscal year 1958-59 


Type of payment 

Total 

Total amount of compensation /' 
and expenses f 

Median ' 

Number 

Percent 

$1-$9W 

*100- 

*490 

*300- 

*090 

*1.000- 

*4.900 

*3.000 
or more 

l^ltlintHni report* 
ta«. all types 

Travel expenses and flat 
amount per year 

Flat amount per year only 

Travel expenses and flat 
amount per meeting or day . . 

Flat amount per meeting or 
day only. . . 

Travel expenses only. f 

*1,189 

199.9 

151 

951 

19. 9 

97.9 

9.8 

§411 

258 

167 

475 

195 

888 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■ 

3.0 
.5 

3.2 

4.1 
20.8 

14.0 

10.5 

32.4 

45. 1 
455 

17.4 

10.5 

20.0 

252 

13.4 

51.9 

49.4 

30.5 

23.1 

0.8 

10.0 
• 107 
5 1 

1.5 

.3 

1,500 

1* aw 

850 

515 

200 

1 Based on arrays. ' ' ' ‘ 

* Eiclud* 487 of tho 2.470 school board* for which type of paym^t was reported. 



' » ■ — * ” »» * rjA/i iru . 

Their repUes .re analyzed below and summarized in tables 43 44 
and 45. • * » 


w- day.— Rates paid per meeting or day were avaUable 
r 784 school boards, including those paid travel expenses as well as 

^:; f r^7r g or day - Th ^ ^ 

to «-^^ TWPOn * di «f 21 ^ percent reported a rate ranging from $1 

$15 $ or morp Per< Th ’ $ ^° $ ’ PefCent ’ $1 ° to $14 i and 20 percent, 
$15 or more. The median rate was $10 (table 43). 

Distribution of the school systems by size revealed that higher rates 

were generaHy reported by the largest. The median rate fofc^p 

was $7 as compared with *15 for Group V. The median rate in the 

other three size groups (II, III, and IV) was *10. 


Enrollment sire group 


ToUl 


school 

rOhf... 


systems 


I (1,200-2 ,099).. 
h (3.00O-5.9W)..,;;; 
ill ( 5000 - 11 , 999 ).. 

IV 02,000-24, 990). 

V (25, 000 of more)fi . 


1 Baaed oo arrays. 


Total 

Number 

Peroept 

784 

199.9 

351 

100.0 

254 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

35 

100.0 


100.0 ^ 


i . R*te per meeting or day 


$1-13 


91. t 


35.3 
11.7 
5. 1 

11.4 


$4-$9 


$10-114 


99.9 


ia.5 
23. 1 
35.7 
17.1 
10.5 


HI 


35 2 
40.2 
32. 2 

25.7 

35.8 


^$15 or 
more 


9M 


10.0 

25.0 

25. 1 
45 7 

* 52.5 


Median » 


•It 


7 

10 

10 

10 

15 


JulnTT"* T J ' Mr ~ Infomi * ti o n on y«* rt y flw amount rate, 
me, ? b,re was awilahle for 503 sehoolWrds, includini 
those paid travel expense as well as a flat amount per year The ratel 
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ranged from $1 to $3,600. Of the systems reporting, 15.3 percent 
had a rate of less than $100; 66 percent, $100 to $499; 9.7 percent 

$500 to $999; and 8.9 percent, $1 ,000 or more. The median rate was 
$200 (table 44). 

Generally, the larger the school system, the higher was the rate per 
year. The median rate in Group I systems was $200 per member, 
as compared with $1,200 in Group V. More than half (56.5 percent) 
of those in Group V reported that board members were paid $1,000 
or more per year. 


Table 44. Percentage distribution of boards, by flat amount per year rates for 
, members and district enrollment 


' Enrollment site group 

Total 



Flat amount per year rate 

Median * 

Number 

Percent 

Less 

than 

$100 

*100- 

*4W 

*500- 

tm 

*1,000 
or more 

Total school •jratema 
reporting 

I (I.200-2.0W) 

II (3,000-.\«#(>) 

IlkitUWMI.WO) 

IV TTZO8Q-24.909) 

V (tt.OUrbr more) . . . ... 

m 

199.9 

11.1 

Ml 

9.7 

% 

M 

$*• 

344 

123 

77 

3« 

23 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

20.9 

13.8 

10.4 

28 

68.0 
69. 1 
68.8 
61. 1 
26. 1 

4.9 

10.6 

16.6 

222 

17.4 

6.1 
6.5 
5.1 
13.9 
56. 5 

200 
250 
, 240 
300 
1, 200 


1 Based on arrays. 


Mileage rates.— - A. total of 1,983 systems indicated the mileage -rates 
for travel of their board members. Those rates ranged from 5 to 30 
cents per mile. In 77.4 percent of the systems the r&to was 7 to 8 
cents per mile. Distribution by school system size (table 45) revealed, 
that the median for each size group, except the largest, was 7 cents 
and for Group V, the median was'«8 cents. - 

. 0 


Percentage distribution of boards, by mileage rates for members 
ond district enrollment 


^ Enrollment size group 
r 

Total 

Mileage rate 

Mediant 

Number 

Percent 

*os-.oe 

*.07-08 

$.09 or 
more 

• Total echool epetcmi reporting'.. 

I ( 1.300-2,000) p, 

ii ( j, ooo-a. 

III ( 1* 000-11, BW).. 

IV (1*000-34. . . 

V <35. 000 or more) 

1.98$ 

199.9 

19.1 

77.4 

1M. 

9L97 

I.UU5 

67J 

278 

88 

39 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

9.3 
12 6 
iai 
9.1 
11 

— ypm 

77.7 

77.3 

78.8 

78.4 

71.8 

120 
11.2 
11.2 
12 5 
23.1 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 


Based on arrays. 


Hates for school board chairmen.— Systems reporting that board 
members received a flat amount per meeting or day or a flat amount 
per year were asked whether (he rates paid board chairmen were 
higher than those paid other members of the school board. Of 1,186 

systems responding, 12.6 percent reported “yes.” 
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Payments Based on Board Meeting Attendance 

ft 

«reauthoriMd fcp°llll >t !T me f tin K or ^ (Perdiom) or travel expenses 
“ , ° " J for board members for attendance*! school Imard meet 

K‘ ' J Pr °™‘ l0n8 ofUsn limit ‘be "umber of meetings per year 
tor wh,eh payments may be made. For example, in Weef vLnia 

£ e Hmit rr'B^H “ Ulb ? rized mMti "g8 per year; illohio 

tne limit is 12. Board members in Minnesota are entitled to *«> i*>r 

regular meeting attended, not to exceed $75 per year * 

In systems where per diem or travel expenses were allowed for board 

meeting attendance, respondents were asked to indicate whether such 

K5" ITaZt,' 0 ' f regular * nd special me * tin « 8 hdd “ 

ported "yea" 8y8tWaB answering this item, 62.5 percent re- 

Systems indicating that board members did not receive Der diem 
or travel expense f„ r oU of the meetings were asked u> rewrt Z 
number of meetings held without ben eft of these payment^ The 
raphes of 248 systems ara summarized below: “ T ba 

ifMtms 

T< ** 1 100.0 

1-5 

6-11 f 7 “ 

S' 

Payments for Other Meetings and Activities 

variou! he kJ 0< f 0 !' *» ine “' ^ nlembere attend 
vanoua kinds of meetmgs, both within and outside their district 

T o deter mine the extent to which members were .Uowed per d“em or 

expenses, respondents were asked to indicate whether bcmrd polify 

allowed membera either expenses or a flat sum per day when attending 

totebleT 0 “ eetl ” 8S “ d ‘ ctiTili “- Their raphes me summmLd • 

Polic'es permitting per diem and expense payments for out-of- 

were «uthorii^ Cr f!, q ^ T“ 0n ' ^ »»<* payment. 

^i n^ ^ rr^i “ S ‘ ,te gch °° l board amoeiation 
Sfhrvtl R, J 7 Attendance at conventions of the National 

Sch^l Boards Association was covered by board policy in 72 9 ner at 

d . Wi ‘ h M * PMI “ *“endance at m«Lgs w^tK, 

d “‘™‘ committee meetmgs, graduation exercitea^d dMira 
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Table 46. Percent of districts with board policy allowing per diem or 

expenses, by specified purpose 


A 


Purpose 


8l*t* school board association meeting attendance. . 

J**"! tmodHUm meeting Una 
Nation* Schoo Boards A mod* lion convention ittendinoe.. . 
On other official board business outside of school district 

Hoard committee meeting 

Graduation eumsa 

Dedication of school buildings.. ...... 


Total 

number 

reporting 


2,715 

2,663 

2,660 

2,644 

2,486 

2,480 

2,480 


Percent 





i 



7 


4 


t 



* 


■ 


j 




CHAPTER 8 


School Board Problems 


r\LONG WITH determining existing practices of local boards of 
education it is important to know current problems in board organ- 
ization and practice. Therefore, each respondent, through an open- 
end type of question, was asked to list the most important problems 
m board organization and practice currently confronting bis school 

i UCh prob,em9 were reported on 1,543 of the survey forms 
Un 2, 8 others, the respondents indicated that they did not have any 
problems concerning bo^rd organization and practices. One superin- 
tendent commented: ! 

We have a good school board and we are very satisfied with the or- 
ganuat ion and practices of our board. Of course, there is always room 
or improvement, but it would be difficult to point out any particular problem. 

The specific problems listed covered a broad range, and w^ere so 
numerous and varied that it was necessary to classify them ih 12 
categories. The categories or problem areas are listed in table 44 
and described below. As will be noted, a number of the problems 
deal with topics treated in previous chapters. 

TabU 47. -Percent of district t reporting probUms oj board organization and 

practice, by problem area 

Problem ore a 

Total number j 

' m 

a 

School board policy. 

Selection of board members 

Board-superintendent relationships 

Board meetings 

Orientation and inservice training of boaM members _* 

Relation of individual members to thMxiard 

Keeping board members informed. 

Relationship of board to other local agencies and organizations 

Board organization 

Board size. • ^ 

Term of office of board members 

Miscellaneous 

1 Percent# do not add to 100.0 became tome respondents listed more than one problem. 


DiitrieU 

reporting 

1,543 

Percent 
of total > 


32. 6 
21. 6 
21 . 0 
SO. 7 
14. 4 
9.5 
8.0 
6. 9 
6.0 
2 . 1 
1. 9 
9. 8 
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School Board Policy 


Problems related to board policy were reported frequently. Nearly 
a third (32.6 percent) of the reporting districts listed such problems 
The problems were primarily concerned with developing policy 
statements, preparing policy manuals, keeping policies up to date 
and adhering to adopted policies. One superintendent reported : 

We need board policies more than any other one item. As it is now the 
superintendent does not know what methods to use on problems that arise 
from one meeting to the next. 


Selection of Board Members 


Problems pertaining to the selection of board members were 
reported by 21.6 percent of the school systems. Typically, these 
problems tiealt with securing and retaining qualified board members. 
Others include the need to change from the appointive method to the 
elective method, improvement of existing selection procedures the 
need for wider representation on the board, and the establishment of 
qualifications for board taeroberehip. 


Board-Superintendent Relationships % 


Twenty-one percent of the systems listed problems concerning 
board-supenntendent relationships. A large majority of the problems 
classified under this topic pertained to the need to distinguish clearly 
between board functions and administrative responsibilities A few 
respondents mentioned the need to establish the superintendent as 
the chief executive officer of the board of education. 


Board Meetings 


hiom than one-fifth (20.7 percent) of the reporting districts listed 
sch« board^meeting problems. These plained to such matters as 
conflicting meetings more efficiently, devoting more time to the school 
program and less to business details, scheduling meetings, and adopting 
meeting bylaws. 6 
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Orientation and Inservice Training 


Problems related to orientation and inservice training of board 
members were indicated by 14.4 percent of the respondents. Gener- 
ally, these dealt with the need to establish orientation programs for 
new members, and the difficulty of getting board members to attend 
educational conventions and conferences. 


Relation of Individual Members to the Board 


Problems involving the relationship of individual board members 
to the board were reported by 9.5 percent of the school systems. 
Frequently mentioned was the need for the board to work as a unit 
and for individual members to refrain from conducting school business 
outside of board meetings. 


Keeping Board Members Informed 

Eight percent of the reporting districts indicated that it was 
difficult to keep board members up-to-date on school system activities 
- and educational problems. A few stated that they did not have the 
personnel available to do the job as it should be done. 


Relationship of Board to Other Local Agencies and 
Organizations 


Nearly 7 percent of the reporting districts indicated problems 
involving board relationships with other local agencies and organi- 
zations. These problems primarily dealt with the need to improve 
board relationships with local governing bodies and officials, methods 
and procedures for working with lay advisory committees, and the 
handling of pressure groups. 


Board Organization 


Problems related to board organize tierf were lilted on 6 percent of 
the survey forms. Some of these dealt with the selection of board 
officers, but most were concerned with the use of standing committees. 


uuksJUj SCHOOL BOARDS 

^raZ e ™rriu:r i :i i d hat tv - v ** 

expressed a viewpoint similar to the tell tan<llng com “ii«ees, most 
superintendent: lie follow, ' l S statement made by one 

Committees are jealous of no were a^i, . » 
special interests, and lack overall view of ^roble^ wT WUh another ’ pU8h 
it can never achieve excellence in mv oni?; 5 !?™ We h ® Ve a good board but 
Their use also need,essl y 


Board Size 


n-oblems concerning the number of members on the h j , 

cation were reported by 2 1 percent of th« r a e ^ oar( ^ °f e ^u- 
indicated that their prtent Zrd h«d? P ° ndentS - Mo9to f these 

superintendent stated, "A 14-member board° membere * 0ne 
large, a artiall number could 17k b oard seems at times to be too 

economically. ” A few superintend ^ i unctlbn more effectively and 
that more members ZZZZ7^ b ° ard8 tbo ^ 

Term of Office 

proWemby*! °9 ^rcelTof th^^h^^ *1°*^ members was ^ported as a 
felt that the length of the term w °? 8y8tem8; In- most cases it was 
overlapping terms were needed. ” ° ° rt ' SeVeraI re P orted th at 


Miscellaneous 

reported anumbor of miJdlTcou^^mV 0 &XoH°h ^iV™* 8 

Z; lT2dttrfcte CW Thevi„v 5 ?T\ ““ * X 

relationships, board compensation^ 8 “? h malt * rs “ *>®«rd and staff 
superintendent, executive session ’ C *i ln ^ e P en<i ence, selection of the 

«on, special committees, and ex oVe™ bo^mfm^"'' edUC, ‘ 

Genera! School System Problems 
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involving such matters as school finance and transportation. Such 
problems were indicated by 259 of the 1 , 543 districts reporting school 
hoard problems. And, 352 others listed general school system prob' 
ems on y. It is not known why these were listed, but perhaps these 
problems were of such concern to the 61 1 respondents that they over- 
shadowed any existing board problems, or at least were of equal 
concern. - H 

The general school problems were classified under 9 categories 
These are as follows: , 6 

1 Number 

Problem am , 

School finance _ reported 

School buildings . 

District reorganization and consolidation 1 

Selection and retention of qualified teachers.” ! f? 

School-community relations &0 

1 mproving instructional program J 

Transportation ' 31 

Increasing enrollments 

Miscellaneous.. ® 

86 
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APPENDIX A 




Item Response 

A *- 

S INDICATED on page 6, not all of the respondents answered 
every item on the survey form. The following table shows the percent 
of the 4,072 questionnaire respondents who replied to selected items 
(Items nonresponse rates may> obtained by subtracting response 
rates from 100.) Percentages are also shown for the five enrollment 
groups and the four regions. Analysis of the data revealed that 
except for Citizen Attendance (Table 31), the response rate was 
relatively high for all items, and there did not appear to be any 

significant enrollment size or region bias as a result of item 
nonresponse. 
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presideoti) apart meat managers, bank presidents, owners of insurance agencies, 
managers, store department heads, and executive secretaries of associations. 
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Retired . Board members no longer actively engaged in an occupation. 


